

















Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


“ Stranger! I have received my daily meal 
Ta this company now threescore years, 
And thou, who’er thou art, canst hardly feel 
How Time these lifeless images endears. 


“ Lifeless—ah, no! both Faith and Art have given 
That passing hour a life of endless rest, 
And every soul who loves the food of Heaven 
May to that table come, a welcome guest : 
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Literature. 


ILIOM FUIT. 


One by one they died— 
Last of all their race ; 
Nothing left but pride, 
Lace, and buckled hose. 
Their quietus made, 
On their dwelling-place 
Ratbless hands are laid: 
Down the old house goes! 


See the ancient manse 
Meet its fate at last! 
Time, in his advance, 
Age nor honour knows ; 
Axe and broadaxe fall, 
Lopping off the Past ; 
Hit with bar and maul 
Down the old house goes! 


Sevenscore years it stood : 
Yes, they built it well, 
=. they built of wood, 
hen that bouse arose, 
For its cross-beams square, 
Oak and walnut feil ; 
Little worse for wear, 
Down the old house goes ! 


Rending board and plank, 

Men with crowbars ply, 
Opening fissures dank, 

Striking deadly blows. 

From the gabled roof 

How the shingles fly ! 
Keep you here aloof— 

own the old house goes ! 


Holding still its place, 
There the chimney stands, 
Stanch from top to . 
’ Frowaing on its foes. 
Heave apart the stones— 
Burst its iron bands! 
How it shakes and groans! 
Down the old house goes! 


Round the mantel-piece 

Glisten Scripture-tiles ; 
a they shall cease 

‘aintin pts w 
Painting David's beat i 
Fair Bathsheba’s smiles, 
Blinded Samson’s might— 

Down the old house goes ! 





On these oaken floors 
High-shoed ladies trod ; 
Through those panelled doors 
Trailed their furbelows ; 
Long their day has cessed— 
Now, beneath the sod, 
With the worms they feast— 
Down the old house goes } 


. . 
Doorway high, the box 
In the grass-plot spreads ; 
It bas borne its locks 
Through a thousand snows ; 
To an evil day, 
From those garden-beds 
Now tis hacked away— 
Down the old house goes! 


Lo! the sycamoree, 
Scathed and scrawny mates, 
At the mansion-doors 
Shiver, full of woes ; 
With its life they grew, 
Guarded well its gates; 
Now their task is through— 
Down the old house goes! 


On this honoured site 
Modern trade will build— 
What unseemly fright 
Heaven only knows! 
Something peaked and high, 
Smacking of the guild: 
.° Let us heave a sigh— 
Down the old house goes! 
—Putnam's Magazine. 





A SPANISH ANECDOTE. 
BY LORD HOUGHTON. 

It was a holy usage to record 

Upon enh ey side or end, 
The last mysterious Supper of our Lord, 

That meanest appetites might upward tend. 
Within the Convent Palace of old Spain 

Rich with the gifts and monuments of kings,” 
Hung such a picture, said by some to reign 
i The sov glory of those wondrous thinge. 
A painter of far fame, in deep deligh 
: welt on each beauty beso well diecern’d, 
: While, in low & grey Geronomite 

This answer to his ecstacy return’d— 


“ Lifeless—ah, no! while in mine heart are stored 
Sad memories of my brethren dead and gone, 
Familiar places vacant round our board, 
And still tiaé silent Supper lasting un; 


“ While I review my youth—what I was then— 
What I am now, and ye, beloved ones all! 
It seems as if these were the living men, 
And we the colour’d shadows on the wall.” 





THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S 
CORRESPONDENT. 
AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 


It is just one hundred and ten years ago since the English 
¥ were much occupied with the question of who was the 
uke of Marlborough’s mysterious correspondent. The cu- 
rious story to which this refers was thought so important by 
Smollett, that he introduced it into his “continuation of the 
complete History of England,” though it could not, as he said, 
be ) roperly enumerated among those occurrences that apper- 
tain to general history. Smoliett’s version of the affair fur- 
nishes me with the substance of the following narrative, the 
facts in which are strictly authenticated by contemporary 
papers, and by the proceedings on the trial to which the case 
gave rise. 
Towards the end of November in the year 1757, Charles 
Spencer, second Duke of Marlborough, and grandson of the 
great general who first bore that title, received through the 


: 

The Duke, determined if possible to unveil this riystery, 
repaired to the Abbey at the time prescribed, and after hav- 
ing walked up and down for five or six minutes, saw the very 
same person to whom he had spoken in Hyde Park enter the 
Abbey with another man of respectable appearance. This 
last, after they had viewed some of the monuments, went into 
the choir, and the other, turning back, advanced towards the 
Duke, who, accosting him, asked if he had anything to say to 
him, or any commands for him. 

The stranger replied as before, “ No, my lord, I have not.” 

“ Surely you have,” said the Duke; but the man 
in his denial. Then the Duke leaving him, took several turns 
in the aisle, while the stranger walked on the other side. 
But nothing further passed between them, and although the 
Duke had provided several persons in disguise to apprebend 
the delinquent, he forbore giving the signal, that he trun 
no risk of injuring an innocent person. 

Not long after this second meeting the Duke received a 
third letter, to the following effect :— 


My Lord—I am fully convinced that you had a com ion on 
Sunday; I interpret it as owing to the weakness of human na- 
ture, but such proceeding is far from being ingenuous, and ma: 
produce bad effects, whilet it is impossible to answer the en 
proposed. You will see me again soon, as it were by accident, 
and may easily find where I go to; in consequence of which, by 
being sent to, I shall wait on your Grace, but expect to be quite 
alone, and to converse in whispers; you will likewise give your 
honour, upon meeting, that no part of the conversation 
transpire. These and the former terms complied with ensure 
your safety; my revenge, in case of non compliance [or p= | 
scheme to expose me], will be slower but not the less sure, an 
strong ——- the utmost that can possibly ensue upon it, 
while the chances would be ten-fold against you. You will pos 
sibly be in doubt after the meeting, but it is quite necessary the 
outside should be a mask to the in. The family of the Bloods is 
not extinct, though they are not in my scheme. ¥. 

The exprese’vn, ‘ You will see me again soon, as it were 
by accident,’’ plainly pointed at the person to whom the Duke 
had spoken in the Park and in the Abbey; nevertheless, the 
Duke did not see him again, nor did he hear anything further 
of the affair for two months, at the expiration of which the 
post brought him the following letter :— 





post a letter in an unknown hand, bearing the direction, “ To 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborougb. ith care and epeed.” 
The contents of the letter were as follows :— 


My Lord—As ceremony is an idle thing upon most occasions 
more especially to persons in my state of mind, [ shall proceed 
i diately to acquaint you with the motive and end of addres- 
sing this epistle to you, which is equally interesting to us both. 
You are to know, then, that my present situation in life is such, 
that I should prefer annihilation to a continuance in it, Des- 
po iseases require desperate remedies ; and you are the man 
have pitched upon, either to make me or unmake yourself. As 
I never had the honour to live among the great, the tenor of my 
proposals will not be very courtly; but let that be an argument 
to enforce a belief of what lam now going to write. lt has emw- 
ployed my invention for some time to find out a method of de- 
stroying another without exposing my own life; that I have ac- 
complished, and defy the law. Now, for the application of it. 
lam desperate, and must be provided for. You have it in your 
power, it is my business to make it your inclination, to serve 
me; which 7 must determine to comply with, by peer | 
me a genteel support for my life, or your own will be at a peri 
before this Session of Parliament is over. { have more motives 
than one for singling you out upon the occasion, and I give you 





any consequence you will not fail 1o meet the author ou Sunday 
next, at ten in the morning. 

























this fair warning because the means I shall make use of are too 
fatal to be eluded by the power of physic. If you think this of 


or on Monday (if the weather should 
be rainy on Sunday), near the first tree beyond the stile in Hyde 
Park, in the foot-walk to Kensington. Secresy and compliance 
may preserve you from a double danger of this sort, as there is 
a certain part of the world where your death has more than been 
wished for upon other motives. { kuow the world too well to 
trust this secret in any breast but my own. A few days deter- 
mine me your friend or enemy, You will apprebend that I mean 
you should be alone, and depend upon it that a discovery of any 


May it please your Grace, I have reason to believe that the son 
of one Barnard, a surveyor in Abingdon Buildings, Westminster, 
is acquainted with some secrets that nearly concero your safety ; 
his father is now out of town, which will give an opportunity of 
questioning him more privately. It would be useless to your 
ome well as dangerous to me, to appear more publicly in 
this affair. Your sincere friend, ANONYMOUS. 

He frequently goes to Storey’s Gate Coffee-house. 


In about a week after this intimation was received, the 
Duke sent a person to that “coffee-house,” as taverns were 
then called—a house of entertainment which sti!l exists near 
the south-east entrance to Saint James’ Park. The Duke’s 
messenger was instructed to ask for Mr. Barnard, and tell 
him that his master would be glad to speak tohim. The 
message was delivered, and Barnard declared he would wait 
on his Grace “next Thursday, at half-past ten in the morn- 
ing.” Barnard was punctual to his appointment, and no 
sooner appeared than the Duke recognised him as the 0 
to whom he had spoken in the Park and the Abbey. Having 
conducted him into an apartment, and sbut the door, he 
asked, as before, if he had anything to communicate, and was 
answered again in the negative. Then the Duke repeated 
every circumstance of this strange transaction, to which 
Barnard listened with a'tention and surprise, yet without ex- 
bibiting any marks of conscious guilt or confusion. The 
Duke, observing that it was matter of astonishment to see 
letters of such a kind written with the ccrrectness of a scholar, 
the other rep!ied thata man might be very poor and very 
learned at thesame time. The Duke having made his visitor 
acquainted with the particulars, told him that if he was inno- 
cent he ought to use his endeavours to detect the writer of the 
letters, jally of the last, in which he was expressly named. 





artifice in this affair will be fatal to you. My safety is 
by my silence, for contession only can condemn me. 


appointed, on borseback and alone, with pistols before him 


easily known. He had likewise taken the precaution of en 
gaging a friend to attend in the Park, at such a distance, how 
ever, as scarcely to be observable. 

It is difficult for a Londoner at this day to imagine the lone 


tion or interference. 


something to communicate. 
something to say to me.” 
letter was received by the Duke in the following terms :— 


punctuality as to the time and place of meeting on Suny 
though it was owing to you it answered no purpose. The 


walk in the west aisle of Westminster Abbey towards eleve: 


with the name and place of abode. Accord’ 








This letter was signed “ Felton,” the name of the assassin 
of the Duke of Buckingham. The Duke, in compliance with 
this strange remonetrance, appeared at the time and place 


and the star of his order dieplayed, that he might be the more 


liness of Hyde Park a century ago. A portion of May Fair 
was then the extreme western limit of the metropolis. The 
aristocratic region of Park Lane was then—and, indeed, at 
a much later period—a wild and desolate region, in which 
dust contractors had been permitted to carry on their bueivess, 
and to accumulate mountainous cinder Leaps, stretching far 
away towards the Oxford Road. Except the few Louses and 
the ancient roadside public-house, which formed the village 
of Knightsbridge, there were no habitations on the southern 
side save a cottage here and there in the broad fields between 
Knightsbricge and Chelsea. On the northern side lay Ty- 
burn fields, famous as the scene of executions of male factore. 
The park was notorious as a place where footpads prowied, 
and where duels took place without much Canger of observa- 


The Duke continued some time in the Park without seeing 
apy person he could suspect of having written the létter, and 
then rode away; but chancing to turn his head when he 
reached Hyde Park Corner, he perceived a man standing at 
the bridge and looking at the water, within twenty yards of 
the tree which was —— the — He forthwith — 
back at a gentle pace, and passing by the person, expec 

to be addressed, but as no advance of this kind was made, he, 
in repassing, bowed to the stranger, and asked if he had not 


The man replying, “ No, I don’t know you,” the Duke told 
his name, adding, “ Now you know me, I imagine you have 


The stranger still answered in the negative, and the Duke 
rode home. In a day or two after this transaction another 


My Lord—You receive this as an acknowledgment o1 -_ 
,’ 
pa- 
of being armed, and the ensign of your order, were use- 

| oe ton too{cons; icuous. You soot no attendant ; the place 
was not calculated for mischief, nor was any intended, If you 


o’clock on Sunday next, your sagacity will point out the person, 
whom you will address by asking his company to take a turr or 
two with you. You will not fail, on re ee to be acquainted 

ng to which direc- 
tion you will please send two or three hundred pound bank notes 



































To this admonition he returned no other answer than asmile 
and then withdrew. 

Barnard wasafterwards taken into custody, and tried atthe 
Old Bailey for sending a threatening letter, contrary t» the 
statute; but no evidence could be found to prove the letters 
were of his writing, nor did any presumption appear against 
him except his being in Hyde Park and in Westminster Ab- 
bey at the time and place appointed in the two first letters. On 
the other hand, Barnard proved that on the Sunday when he 
saw the Duke in Hyde Park he was cn his way to Kensington 
on particular business, by his father’s order signified to bim 
that very mornivug; that he accordingly went thither, and 
dined witb his uncle, in company with several other perscre, 
to whom he related, as a singular circumstance, what had 
passed between the Duke of Marlborovgh and bim in the 
Park ; that his heing afterwards in Westminster Abbey was 
the effect of mere accident ; that a Mr. James Greenwood, his 
kinsmap, who had elept the preceding night at his father’s 
house, had desired him to dress himself that they might walk 
together in the Park, and he did not comply with this request 
till after much solicitation ; tbat he proposed to enter the Park 
without passing through the Abbey ; but was prevailed on by 
Mr. Greenwood, who expressed a desire to see the newly erect- 
ed monument to General Hargrave; that as he had formerly 
communicated to his friend the strange circumstance of the 
Duke’s speaking to him in Hyde Park, Mr. Greenweod no 
sooner saw that nobleman in the moe | than he gave no- 
tice to Barnard, who was very short-sighted, and that, from 
his posing Gans several times, concluding he wanted to speak 
with Mr. Barnard alone, he quitted him, and retired into the 
choir, that they might commune together without interruption. 
It likewise app d from undoubted evidence that 
had often mentioned openly to his friends and acquaintances 
the strange circumstance of what passed between him and the 
Duke in the Park and in the a: that his father was a man 
of unblemished reputation, and in good circumstances ; that 
he himself was never reduced to any want, or such exigence 
as might compel him to any desperate methods of obtainin 
money ; that his fidelity had been often tried, and his life ae 
ways es yer ee For these reason he was acquitted of 
the crime laid to his charge, and the mystery remained greater 
than ever. . 

After all (as Smollett shrewdly observes), the author of the 
letters does not seem to have had apy real 1 to extort 
money, because the scheme was very ill-calculated for that pur- 
pose, and, indeed, could not possibly take effect without the 
most imminent risk of detection. “ Perhaps,” adds Smollett, 
“ his aim was nothing more than to gratify a petulance and pe- 
culiarity of humour by alarming the Duke, exciting the curioe- 
ity of the tpublic, puzzling the multitude, and gi Tise toa 
thousand ridiculous conjectures. If anything more was in- 
tended, and the Duke earnestly desired to know the extent of 





r 


the next day*by post. Exert not your curiosity too early; it is|the scneme, he might, when he was closeted with the person 
in your power make me F nm on nterms. I have A en 
friends who are faithful, but fac. bark before they vite ing inviolabl 

' . 


ve him to declaration by promis- 
le secrecy on word and honour, in which any 
man would bave confided as a sacred obligation,” 
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Although Barnard was acquitted, the story illustrates for-|stone. In Corinth the images of Jupiter were but pyramidi- 
tial evidence. After | cal stones, and those of Diana columnar blocks. 
meeting with him the Duke probably had no doubt| ii: y describes a certain aerolite as bigasacask. Plutarch 
whatever that Barnard and his mysterious correspondent were | menti. :3 seeing a stone in Thrace that fell from the clouds— 
one. No other solution, indeed, appeared to be even possi-| or, as Anaxagoras the philosopher thought, from the sun. It 
ble; yet the circumstances ht to light at the trial suggest | was of a dark brown colour, and it dropped from a cloud that, 
an explanation which is quite consistent with Barnard’s in- | after long hovering, threw down showers of splinters. The 
nocence. If wesuppose that James Greenwood, his kinsman, | same writer mentions an aerolitic stone at Abydos, and an- 
was animated by an implacable hatred towards Barnard,|other at Potides. Livy, too, describes a shower of stones 
arising from jealousy, or envy, or some other evil os, it | that fell on Mount Alba in the reign Sof Tallus Hostilius, 652 
is not t to ii  aclue to the mystery. It is quite| B.C., which shower was judicially inquired into by the scep- 
ible that the whole affair may have been part of a diabol-| tical Senate. Another shower fell in Italy A.U.C., 202, and a 
plot on tne part of Greenwood to ruin his relative. He} third B.C. 194. Many Biblical commentators thiok that “ the 
probably knew very well that the father was about to send | coals of fire” spoken of by David in the psalms refer to me- 
the son across Hyde Park on particular business on the morn- | teoric stones. 
ing of the first appoiatment with the Duke. Hyde Park was| There are also authentic and almost indisputable medi val 
then a spot traversed by few persons at an early hour in the | records of similar events. 
morning ; if, therefore, Greenwood wrote the letter tothe| In November, 1492, at noonday, a stone fell in a ploughed 
Duke he might have counted pretty safely that the Duke| field near Einsisheim, in Alsace. A child saw it fall, and 
would meet Barnard alone, and would suspect him. Bar-| gave the alarm. It weighed two hundred and sixty pounds, 
nard’s ~ omy in telling the circumstances would then have | and pierced six feet into the ground. It was—and, I believe, 
informed him that his cunning design had so far succeeded, | is still—hung by an iron chain in the choir of a church at 
and Greenwood may well have calculated that he had only to | Einsisheim. Fragments of this stone are in the British Mu- 
make another appointment, and to get Barnard to attend it|seum. The circumstances attending its fall were examined 
unconsciously, in order to involve him helplessly in the affair. | into by the Emperor Maximilian. 
All that followed is strictly consistent with these euppositions.| That well-known scientific writer Cardan tells us that he 
It ngpserel in evidence that it was Greenwood who had per- | himself, in the year 1510, saw one hundred and twenty stones 
ard, with “much solicitation,” to walk in the| fall from heaven. Of these one weighed one hundred and odd 
Park on the Sunday morning; that it was he who had nextJ pounds, and another sixty pounds, About three o’clock, he 
prevailed on him to go into the Abbey at the exact time when | says, he first saw a great fire in the sky, and about five the 
the Duke had been appointed to be there, and who had sud-| stones fell with a rushing sound. 
denly left Barnard alone on the pretext that from the Duke’s| To select only well-proved instances :—On the 26th of July, 
pom Ae them several times he concluded that he wanted to/| 1581, in the afternoon, between one and two o’clock, a light 
speak to him. That Greenwood wrote the subsequent letters | cloud appeared in Thuringia, in an otherwise clear sky. There 
with the same fiendish purpose is equally feasible. It will be| fell from it a stone with 4 clap of thunder. It weighed thirty- 
remembered that those letters did not purport to be written by | nine pounds, and splashed up the earth as it fell. It was so 
Barnard. They merely s' ted to the Duke that “ theson | hot when it was discovered, that no one could touch it. It 
of one Barnard” was acquainted with certain secrets; inform-| was of a blue-brown colour, and yielded sparks like a flint. 
ed him of Barnard’s address and position in life, that he fre-} On a June afternoon, 1723, thirty-three meteoric stones fell 
quently went to “Storey’s Gate Coffee house,” and that Bar-| from a clear sky, near Reichetadt, in Bohemia, with a loud 
nard’s father being “ out of town,” the Duke would have an| report, but without lightning. They were externally black, 
0} unity of questioning him privately. smelt of brimstone, and sparkled, when broken, like metallic 
This possible explanation of what otherwise seems inex | ore. 
licable does not appear to have suggested itself toanyone.| In 1751, on the 26th of May, seven reliable persons saw an 
Bmollett remarks that, “on the whole it is surprising that the | enormous stone, weighing seventy-one pounds, fall near Agria, 
death of the Duke, which happened in the course of the year,|in Croatis. The witnesses were examined by the bishop and 
was never attributed to the secret practices of this incendiary | spiritual vicar of Agria, and one of them was a parish priest. 
correspondent, who had given him to understand that his| They deposed that, about six o’clock in the afternoon, a fiery 
vengeance, though slow, would not be the less certain.” The| ball burst in the sky with the noise of thunder, and fell in the 
fact is indeed the more remarkable as the Duke died some-| form of two entangled chains, attended with a black smoke. 
what suddenly. The larger mass dropped in a new-ploughed field, where it 
a burnt a great cleft an ell wide. The other piece, which fell 
in a meadow, he get me] =. we on 
In or about the winter of the year a stone fell at 
SHOOTING STARS. Eichstadt, in Germany. A man watching a brick-kiln heard 
On the 16th of Jane, 1794, about seven o’clock in the even-| a Violent clap of thunder, and saw something fall into the 
, & threatening cloud was seen advancing from the north|snow. He instantly ran to take it up, but found it was too 
over the Italian towns of Sienna and Radocvfani. The cloud, | hot, and he was obliged to wait till it cooled. It was a stone 
assuming different shapes to persons observing it from dif-| @ foot in diameter, and covered with a black crust. It was of 
ferent situations, remained for a long time poised high up| sandy texture, and intermixed with specks of iron. 
over those towns. A still more carefully verified case was that of the pret 
Signor Andreo Montauli, a gentleman travelling to Sienna,|dical stone, weighing seven pounds and a half, that fell on 
describes seeing the cloud burning and smoking like a fur-| the 13th September, 1768, about half-past three in the after- 
nace. It was at first black, but became white by degrees in| noon, near the castle of Lucé, in Maine. A tempest cloud 
two-thirds of its whole mass, especially where it had a trans-| burst like cannon, but without lightning. From this an 
verse communication, by a sort of stream of smoke and light | opaque body was seen to‘descend with a whizzing noise in 
ning, with a neighbouring cloud of asimilar character. It|a curved line. It fell.on some grass. Some travellers pass- 
was not coloured by the sun, though the sun shone full on|ing by ran instantly to the spot, and found a stone burning 
its lower surface. In its centre it seemed to have a focus of| hot, one half buried in the soil. It was of an ashy grey 
like a basin of burning metal. 8 colour, with a thick black crust. The interior was spotted 
ominous cloud sent forth sparks like rockets, threw | with yellow metallic specks. Its specific gravity was 3°535. 
out volumes of smoke, and burst with the blasting sound of} On analysis it was found to contain sulphur, iron, and vitri- 
cannon and the shattering explosion of innumerable muskets. | fled earth. 
The lightning it discharged in volleys was red, and moved| Nor has the fall of meteoric stones been confined to remote 
slower than ordinary lightning. Finally the cloud cast down | parts of Europe, for on the 13th of December, 1795, an extra- 
showers of sand—seen by herdsmen twenty miles from Sienna| ordinary aerolite came down near the Wold Cottage, in 
—and a rain of stones weighing several ounces eaca. Yorkshire. Noises were first heard in the air like pistols 
Two ladies saw these stones fall into a ueighbouring mes-| fired, or distant guns at sea; two distinct concussions of the 
dow. One burnt the hand of a young woman who ran and | earth were then felt, though there was neither thunder nor 
took it up; another scorched a countryman’s hand; a third | lightning; a hissing noise was also heard. A labouring man 
struck a branch off a mulberry tree, which soon after|saw something pass through the air, and then observed a 
withered ; and a fourth stone fell near a girl who was watch-| stone strike the ground not thirty feet from him; sparks of 
fire came from it in its passage, and it strack up the earth as 
Une ot these stones was pointed, weighed five pounds and |it fell. He went to the place with others who had seen it, 
a half, and hada vitriolic smell. Another, three pounds and a| and dug the stone up. It had sunk twenty-one inches deep ; 
half weight, was blackened on the outside, and internally was| it was still warm, emoked, and smelt of sulphur. It was 
like a chiaker, specked with shining metal. Fifteen others | thirty inches long, twenty-eight and a half inches broad, and 
that were examined by Profi Soldani—a prof of maz | it weighed fifty-six pounds; it had a hard black crust, with 
thematics in the University of Sienna, who wrote a pamphlet | several concavities in its surface, was gritty in texture, and 
in very choice Italian upon ,the subject—were all covered | marked with pyritic specks, some of them op Ae if decom- 
with a bard black varnish, that resisted acids, posed, and with striated marks. It did not effervesce with 
Another stone, that fell from the cloud at the feet of a far- | acids. 
mer, and was instantly dug up, was five inches long and four} « But the th of aerolites we had the pleasure of lately 
broad, nearly equare, and polished, black on the surface, and |examining at the noble institution, the Corps des Mines, on 
when broken showed a shiny grit, like sandstone. Most of the | the Vassili island at Saint Petersburg. The enormousempire 
stones were conical, and the outer crust, when examined with | tbat counts everything by millions, the vast bulk of whose 
a mr: gnifying seemed to be minutely crystallised. Oae| despotism stretches from the Baltic to the wall of China, 
ae was an oblong parallelopiped in shape, with blunted | boasts also the lar, aerolite ever found. It was brought 
anda smooth, black, shining circle running round | from Yenisei, in Siberia, somewhere about 1750, and it was 
it. Another had several rounded cavities on its surface, as if by the Tartars as a holy thing that fell from heaven. 
it had been struck by others during its iall, and before it grew | It is three cubic feet in bulk, and as big as the square of a 
hard. They were all of a dark ash colour, intermixed with| large coal-scuttle. The iron in it shows no tendency to 
specks like — crystalline structure. Doctor Pallas, who found it near the 
Ino je were the puazle-headed theories started to ac- | Custom House, where it had fallen, cut many pieces of it 
count for these exceptional stones. Professor Soldani de-|away a8 gifts to the various meteorol collections of 
they were generated, or hatched, in the air by a com-|Europe. The place where Doctor Pallas filed and cut is 
bination of mineral substances which had risen as exhalations 
from the earth. An English wri'er, Mr. King, though the 
cloud came from the north, and Vesuvius lay to the south, 
thought that these stones were produced b: precipitation from 
volcanic dust—a most precipitate conclusion. is chief ar- 
gament was that on the day the stones fell, eighteen hours 
earlier there was a eruption of Vesuvius; and he ad- 
—_ - one i dust rye Amerios, in October, 1762, 
hich posed ve been 
far off a G “ny wn from a volcano as 
baseless theories had, however, one 
as Cpeeas eee to place more trust in Cy 
















































iron six cubic linés in size, and of a edral ‘ 
They fell, in 1824, in the Government of Orenburgh, sepa- 
rately enclosed in hailstones. 


in sparks. The head of the pheno- 


chalk ; these the farmers call thunder’ 


eight pounds; it buried itself two feet. In another case, the 
noise of the meteor 
the end of the world was supposed by all who heard it to be 
at hand. In a quite recent instance one fragment was seen to 
splash into the sea, and another, which was picked up, fell on 
the shore, near 


bursting lasted five or six minutes, and 


A shower of hailstones in France, in July, 1788, some o! 


f 
which weighed three pounds each, was considered to furnish 
arguments to those savants who believed that aerolites could 
be generated in the air by electric discharges or sudden aggre- 
gations of ic dust. Herschel 
while Laplace, who looked on the moon as a huge, floating, 
half-burnt out crater, declared they fell from thence. Other 
scientific men believe that all shooting stars are aerolites, 
some of which burn out before they can reach the earth. The 
recent great meteoric showers which have attracted so much 
attention, both in Europe and America, have not, we believe, 
resulted in the a of any of these singular stones ; or, 
at least, in none which 





considered them volcanic, 


ave been clearly traced to them. 

In some parts of England, lumps of — are found in the 
ts, though they are 

not aerolites at all, and are often found twenty feet below the 


surface. Only the other day,» gentleman farmer in Wiltshire 


told us that the lightaing had recently dug a deep hole at the 
edge of the turnpike road, and that there undoubtedly some 
meteoric stone had fallen. 

It is a great reproach to our English men of science, that so 
little is studied that does not lead to some instant commercial 

rofit. This want of chivalrous effort, this absence of a high 
deal, is what we call being practical. We deride the Ger- 
mans for losing themselves in their grand, though often cloudy 
speculations, and we go pottering on at pin-head making, 
proud in our own narrowness. Our doctors study remedies 
tor diseases, but they neglect the first necessity of all—the 
cause of disease. True, people pay to be cured of a disease, 
and they do not pay the discoverer of a cause, though that 
discovery would lead almost of a certainty to its eradication. 
We leave it to quacks to discover alleviations for cancer, by- 
drophobia, and the cholera, Who studies what life really is, 
or what death really is? Who cares to examine if Newton's 
law of gravitation is truth, or a mere temporary theory, and 
a balf truth? People observe the weather, in order to write 
almanacks or meteorological books,but who cares to consider 
what aerolites are, and how it is they fall in the earth’s orbit ? 
Who seriously thinks over the cause of volcanoes, the origin 
of falling stars ? 

The facts here set down are indisputable ; they come from 
various countries, and from different ages ; they were set down 
by ao ignorant of each other, and yet they show a cor- 
respondence of phenomena. The aerolite of Pliny, the monster 
of Siberia, and the stone that fell in Yorkshire only in our 
fathers’ time, all possess the same characteristics—a speckled 
fracture, a black outer crust. In all the accounts there isan 
agreement that cannot be an imaginary one. The cause that 
sends this burning waste material wandering into the air, the 
cause of aerolites being always of the same material, is worthy 
the most profound as well as the most careful study. Is it 
for or against gravitation? What force projectsthem? What 
force bursts them? What subtle influence sets them on fire? 
Do they obey a law, or are they exceptions? Is not the 
very word “ exceptions,” indeed, a pitiful acknowledgment of 
ignorance ? 

If the moon is a volcano, and shoots forth such masses of 
stone and iron, why do not more fall? If aerolites are splin- 
ters of some burnt shell of a worn-out world, why do they 
keep falling intermittingly from generation to generation? 
Are those colo’ meteoric lights so often seen hovering 
aerolites,or not? Are some, or any of them? Such are a 
few of the important questions suggested by the proofs that 
aerolites have constantly fallen on this earth, and are still 
falling. The volcanic dust theory is nonsense, and 80 is the 
sudden consolidation notion ; so, too, with all respect to Sir 
John Herschel, is the lunar volcano; so is the opinon-tha 
sudden explosions of aerial gas fuse ther these masses of 
stone and iron. Hailstones may come together by sudden 
congelations, but surely no brewing of stray gases ever pro- 
duced a lump of iron fifty pounds weight. 

We are no materialists (the mysteries of birth and growth, 
both in plants and animals, would alone make any one who 
reflects an idealist), but we do firmly believe that these masses 
of errant earth and metal fall from some palpable planet, al- 
though the law that confpels such aberrations is yet,and may be 
for ever, unknown, unless the discovery of the cause of aerolites 
can be proved to our English savants to be some practical 
commercial value. 





FLIES. 


“ Nonsense!” said my tenderest friend and life-companion 
when I told her, as I always do, what I was going tu write 
about. “You cannot possibly find anything to say about 
flies.” “I should think,” I replied, “ that a good deal might 
be said about flies, and their uses in the economy of creation.” 
“No doubt,” said she; “but flies are a nuisance, especial! 
those horrible mosquitoes, from which we suffered so m 
in America. Indeed, now I come to consider it, 1 think you 
might write something readable about those dreadful pests, I 


think the plague of flies, that afflicted Egypt when Pharaoh 


would not let the Israelites go free, must have been a plague 
of mosquitoes.” “ Very likely,” said I; “and then you know 
that one of the names given to the devil is Beelzebub, or the 
Lord of the Flies.” “I wish he had them all in his own do- 


minions, then,” rejoined my wife. “What, all the flies?” I 
inquired. “ Would you banish the bees and the butterflies in 


all their innumerable varieties of beauty, and the flying beetles, 


.and the fire-flies that make night brilliant in warm latitudes ?” 


* No,” she replied. “I was wrong. I would only banish the 


common flies and the mosquitoes.” “Then I will write about 
common flies and mosquitoes, and leave the bees and the but- 
terflies alone.” 


The busy, impertinent, buzzing little creature known in 


most parts of the world as The Fly, is chiefly remarkable for 
its incessant cheerful activity, and for its constant 
It seems to have a love for ev 


Isles, none of which have an: 


wa a aon Gren relish for cnyeiss ques Ge 


of aerolites, which hitherto had for mere menon was of a white the tail of a dusky red, when which from the 
and legend. le senaund tail broive off the maateor wont cut with on € losion, but the val Sosemeiee — tama ls 
Xt now began to be remembered that the most truthful and body itself turned black, and went forward the air. In Busy, thirs 
wise of the writers had mentioned the fall of aerolites, | 1796, at Benares, there was a shower of stoves, many of them Tae ana eeeows fy, 
and the worshi to them. The great image of Diana of weighing two pounds; they were covered with.s bisek glass os well es I, 
Ephesus, that fell down from Jupiter, was probably a mere | In @ meteor burst over Agen, a French village; the says the old convivial chant ; and, in this predilection for 
conical stone. Herodotus tells us that the Phoenicians had | stones that fell were at first soft, but they gradually hardened. | drick, the fly very much resembles the toper who apos' 
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TH ALBION. 








‘and is often scalded to death for his temerity. He darts from | made its appearance in the British Isles (it is to be hoped it 


‘the sugar basin to the cream-jug, and not unfrequently falls | never ig but which has several near relations amongst us in 


into the clammy liquor and is drowned for his ines. | the culex 
Sitting alone at breakfast, one morning, at a country inn, with | known members. 
nothing particular to do, and with no newspaper OF book to/ little fly. Though it be little, it makes up for deficiency of 
read, I amused myself by extricating an unfortunate fly from | size by abundance of venom. Some of the fairest portions of 
it upon the|the globe are rendered all but uninhabitable by these “ pesky” 


the cream into which it had fallen, and pl 


tablecloth to live or die, as fate, not I, might determine: It insects, The mosquito, and his big brother the gallinipper, 
‘was not in my nower to do anything more for my small fel-| which is said to be able to sting into your leg through the lea- 
low-creature. Its wings were clogged, for the cream was not | ther of your jack-boot, though they do not altogether banish 
London cream, It had not lain in this unhappy condition | mankind from the warmer countries of the temperate zone, ren- 
above a minute, when another fly was tempted to take & look. | der those regions particularly uncomfortable in the summer 
Whether the new comer understood the real state of the case, | days, and, above all, in the summer nights, when they not only 
or whether it was too fond of cream to refuse to taste it, even | “‘ murder sleep,” but in the woods have sometimes been known 


when clotted over the body of a moribund brother, is not easy | to murder sleepers, 


to decide ; but putting out its little proboscis, it began to suc 


vigorously at the cream, Nor was it left alone to its enjoy- | cottage which I once occupied in Staten Island, near New York 
ment, or to its work of mercy. whichever it mav have been, | —one of the most compact and ‘beautiful spots that the sun 
for it was speedily joined by five or six other flies, who all | shines upon—and bear what is to be said about “ skeeters,” as 
sucked away so busily at the cream on the legs, wings, and | many Americans call mosquito for shortness. 


body of my little friend, that it oon began to turn and flutter. 


Ultimately it rose on its feet, rubbed its two forelegs together, | in these sunny latitudes, we notice many things that escape 


as a happy man robs his hands, and finally flew away as 


briskly as ifnothing had happened. Peter Pindar’s toper would | towards the ocean, and survey the scene around us. Most 
have replaced the fly in its wet grave, as he did to the disgust lovely is the clear blue sky, without a speck of cloud to re- 
of the company, the swarm of flies that darkened their bow! | lieve the monotony of the deep cerulean. The mercury in 
of punch : the thermometer stands at ninety-six degrees in the shade, 


Up jumped the bacchapalian crew on this, 
Taking it very much amies, 

Swearing, and in an attitude to smite: 
“Lord.” cried the man, with gravely lifted eyes, 
“Thongh I don’t like to awallow flies, 

“I did not know but others might.” 


It is the constant thirst which hesets the fly that not only 
leads it into danger, but which principally renders it so tron- 
hlesome in summer, whether to man or other animals. The 
fly settles upon your hand or face, not to suck your blood for 
a drink, like the mosquito, the gnat, or the midge, 
and, worst of all, the gallinipper, but simply that it may 
slake its thirst at the pearly drops upon your skin—visible 
and tempting to the fly, though invisible to yourself. When 
bent on an object of this kind, the perseverance of the fly is 
wonderful. Nothing but death will keep it away from you. 
Drives off for a moment, it returns to the charge, brave in its 
wweorance. Who has often succeeded in chasing a bluebottle 
= the four corners of a pane of glass, and so catching him? 

he only recorded instance of success is that of the irascible 
Anglo-Indian who, in his despair, seized a poker for the tack. 

I smashed the window,” he exclaimed triumphantly, “ but 
never mind—I killed the fly.” 

Naturalists tell us that the fly is stone-deat—in this respect 
unlike the bee, which swarms to the noises made upon warm- 
ing-pans or other metallic Implements. But nature is always 
kind. The biind man receives compensation in the increased 
power of bis other senses, especially that of touch ; and in like 
manner yur deaf little friend, the fly, can see both bebind and 
befors, and cannot be taken wholly unawares, The inconve- 
nicnce suffered in our dwellings from the common house fly is 
not great in the latitudeof England, unless to grocers, butchers. 
and fishmongers; but in the middle and southern states of 
North America they are often as great a plague as mosquitoes. 
They tumble into your tea, your soup, your lager-beer, your 
wine, your gravy; they fasten upon every damp spot on the 
tablecloth in scores and hundreds; they cover every article of 
food, and defile your windows, your mirrors, your picture- 
frames—everything that is bricht and shiny—and are the des- 
pair of the good housewife. You may catch them with fly- 
paners, and attract them with a light by a very ingenious 
“Yankee nfiion,” and so kill them by countless thousands; 
but t numbers never seem to diminish. Nothing but the 
col eather has any effect in staying the plague. The weak- 
et dre killed off by myriads when the froat comes, and the 
strongest hetake themselves out of sight into little holes and 
qprners of the walls, outside and in, or in the bark of trees, 
and compose themselves to sleep until the summer comes again. 
The fly, like the dormouse, the bear, and many other living crea- 
tures, hybernates. ‘‘ Sleep,” which Sancho Panza says “ covers 
&@ man all over, thoughts and all, like a cloak.” performs the 
same kindly office even for small unconsidered pests. Some- 

times a gleam of sunshine in N: ber or Di ber wakes 
up a fly from his nap. The rach insect thinks that summer 
has come again, crawls out, shakes itself. and makes"a melan- 
choly attempt to be lively and happy. The adventurer gene- 
rally pays with his life the penalty of its ignorance, and never 
sen summer nor lumps of sugar more. 

The first great use of all flies in the economy of nature seems 

to be to act the part of scavengers, and consume the decaying 
animal matters, or excretions, that are not good above ground 
—though they would be excellent under ground, if it were 
worth any one’s while to put them there. The next is, that 
they shall supply food for birds and fishes. What is the use 
of the ephemera? They are born, grow old, and die in one 
day ; they seem to do nothing in their short lifetime but dance 
in the sunshine, as if there were not a particle of sorrow in 
their little world—a large world enough for them. . 
A singular circumstance bas lately been reported by scien- 
tific men on the —-s of the domestic fly of Europe and 
America. Everybody knows that the civil man is, and 
always has been, more than a match for the savage; and that 
before the continually encroaching steps of the Anglo-Saxon 
and other European races—but more especially the Anglo- 
Saxon and Scandinavian—the aborigines of the American con- 
tinent, of the Cape of Good Hope, of Australia, and New Zea- 
land, have been ually disappearing. If two races refuse 
to amalgamate, the weaker goes to the wall. Civilisation is 
too much for them, and they retire from its presence only to 
linger a little while in the land of their fathers, conscious of 
their inferiority, and driven to the grave at last. That this 
should pear in the case of men is not very surprising, but 
that it should happen in the case of house-flies, is not a jittle 
remarkable. Dr. Haast, a Fellow of the Linnean Society, 
writes to Dr. J. D. Hooker, from New Zealand, that not on! 
the European drive away the Maori or aboriginal inbabi- 

tant, but that the European house-fly drives away the New Zea- 
land fly. Of two evils, New Zealand colonists prefer the lesser, 
and as the spread of the Euro insect goes on slowly, they 
are actually importing house-flies in boxes and bottles to their 
new irland stations. Is it that all living things that are much 





state of civil 


Let me ask the render to accompany me, in spirit, to alittle 


As we are new to the country, this being our first summer 


the attention of the natives, as we sit in the verandah, look 


and were it not for the whiff of the pleasant wind that creeps 
over the waters of the Atlantic, laden with freshness, the heat 
would be oppressive. As it is, the ice-pitcher is a valued 
friend, and the fan an inseparable companion, not only for 
the sake of the coolness which its motion imparts, but for its 
utility in driving away mosquitoes. Were it not for these 
intolerable nlagues, the climate would be greatly preferable 
to that of England ; but mosquitoes are a daily and nightly 
misery. “There is a soul of goodness in things evil,” I said 
to a neighbour, an American lady of English parentage who 
had come to our verandah ; ‘and the all-wise Creator has 
made nothing in vain. Yet with the fullest faith in this doc- 
trine, I could never find out of what use the mosquito was, or 
what were its purposes in the great scheme of tbe world.” 
“ Perhaps, not,” replied the fair one ; “ but may not that be 
your own fault, Mr. Philosopher? In the first place, mosqui- 
toes breed in the marshes. May they not warn us of the ne- 
cessity of draining the marshes, and carrying off the stagnant 
waters, so as to increase the arable surface of the land? In 
the second place, mosquitoes, in countries where there are 
no marshes, breed in the running streams; and the larve of 
the mosquitoes are the favourite food of young trout. And 
if you are fond of trout, why should the trout not have his 
dinner of mosquito larve, to be fatted for your enjuyment ? 
Ia the third place, the sting of the mosquito inoculates, as I 
have heard say, against the attacks of fevers that are preva- 
lent in all marshy and undrained countries; and surely a 
mosquito-bite is better than afever, Mr. Philosopher?” It ie 
always in vain to argue with a lady, so I said no more, in- 
wardly content that so much could be urged in behalf even 
of the pestilential little creature, which was in those days a 
veritable thorn in the flesh of me and mine. 


you sit in your drawing-room (parlour it is always called in 
the United States) in your slippers, or in your library or 
study, if you are fortunate enough to possess one, in your 
dressing-gown and slippers, you will not be aware, if you are 
& new comer in the land, what brings the blains and swell- 
ings upon your instep, and all the portion of the leg and foot 
of which the st»cking is the only defence. The cause is the 


he needs for his thirst. If it ended there, no great harm 


antidote take care to have in readiness both at bed and board. 


bed ; not exonerated even then from the mosquitoes, whicb 


between the tp of the boot and the trousers, and sucked and 
poisone? at their will. Ladies, less protected, suffer more 
than men in this respect. It is not to be understood that the 
mosquitoes confine themselves to the floor. They fly in every 
stratum from floor to roof; and bite whenever they get a 
chance. At night, sleep would be liable to painful dis'urb- 


the bed is being made. If one enters, there might as well be 
abundred. The evil is done; an‘ if the intruder be not ex- 
pelled, sleep is impossible. He peals a triumphal horn ip 


your hand, as to catch a mosquito. 





sleep possible. In the Southern States the mosquito is deve 


ciation—sharpened, as it were, by danger, and the necessity of | linippers as to think little of them ; but it is the pipe or th 


protecting themselves against such formidable foes? Is it that |cigar by day, and the camp-fire by night, which 
similar animals and insects in wild countries, where men are | at & distance 
few, are not so highly educated by adverse circumstances, not | would ever reconcile anybody to its infliction. But Europe 
80 acute, clever, and wary; and that when superiors of their 
own race are brought into contact with them, the weaker flies | tively happy. The 


the stronger, as we see it 





among men ? 
Enough for the present on the subject of the fly. To please 
my wife, I turn to the mosquito, a creature which has pe 


gallinipper, atrocious as he is, is an angel of 
com 
WwW 


‘amily, of which the gnat and the midge are the best 
Mosquito is a Spanish word signifying a 


The mosquito has the treacherous habit of flying low. If 


mosquito. He flies near the carpet, sees with microscopic 


eye through the interstices of the woollen fabric, inserts his ‘ intai “ 
tube of suction into the flesh, and draws out as much blood as epeaking, almost impossible, to maintain = just balance, to 


would be done; bu* after be h»s dranken at your expense, he 
drops a little venom into the pore which he has opened ; and 
the — - —— which you are prompted to relieve by 
counter-irritation, and constantly increasing inflammation’of sj i i imari s 5 
the envenomed part. The best alleviator is spirits of harts- ty ™ ietasneptinn ty Conetee ay won hagennggevndn dae agree 
horn—a phial of which most people who know the bane and 


As for me, I was.compelled to relinquish the wearing of slip- 
pers, and retain my boots to the last moment before going to 


maliciously fastened upon the space—if I sat cross-legged— 


ances, were it not for the mosquito nets, which envelop the 
beds of all prudent sleepers. Even then, the difficulty is to 
prevent a mosquito or two from getting under the net while 


your ear as he settles upon your forehead ; and you might al- 
most as successfully attempt to catch a flash of lightning in 


The only way to be freed of this persecution is to hunt 
them by daylight. They generally settle upon the walls and 
ceiling, where a sharp and experienced eye can readily de- 
tect them. The most approved and successful mode of deal- 
ing with them is to get a common hair broom, and tie over 
the hair a wet cloth or towel, and dab the instrument sud- 
denly nst the mosquito. This kills him, and does not 
alarm his fellows. With a little patience, keeping the doore 
and windows closed meanwhile, that none of the same tribe 
may enter, a careful servant or housewife can ¢ffectually clear 

bed in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, and render 


loped in the swamps into the gallinipper—a great torment to 
the buman race, but a greater to the brute creation. Some- 
times a horse or ox, engaged in agricultural work in the 
fields, is clad in trousers—two paire, of course—to guard its 
legs from this maddening scourge—the driver himself being 
tolerably well protected if he have a pipe in his mouth; for 
both moequito and gallinipper detest the fumes of tobacco, 
and keep ata respectful distance from an earnest smoker. 
Pioneers in the wilderness, land-surveyors, — na- 
in the society of, or in immediate contiguity to man in a high) turalists, and others, who have to explore new regions, be- 

tion, have their faculties sharpened by the asso- | Come so accustomed and hardened to the mosquitoes and gal- 


eeps them 
; or no amount of familiarity with the nuisance 


and America, though eubject to pests like these, are compara- 
if great, is to be borne ; nae 


and mercy 
1 with a/fly called ,the seroot, which, Sir Samuel passi 
te Baker tells us, infests Abyssinia. “The animals,” he also men’s secret ideal of the perfect union of God with man 


says, “are almost worried to death by the countless flies, ea- 
pecially by that species that drives the camels from the coun- 
try. This peculiar fly is about the size of a wasp, with an 
orange-coloured body, with black and white rings; the pro- 
boscis is terrific; it is double, and appears to be dispropor- 
tioned, being two-thirds the length of the entire insect. When 
this fly attacks an animal or man, it pierces the skin instan- 
taneously, like the prick of a red-hot needle driven deep into 
the flesh, at the same time the insect exerts every muscle of 
its body by buzzing with its wings as it buries the instrument 
to its greatest depth. The blood starts from the wound im- 
mediately, and continues to flow for a considerable time; 
this is an attraction to other flies in great numbers, many of 
which lay their eggs upon the wound.” 

Better to endure the ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of. Better English flies and gnats, better American 
mosquitoes and gallinippers, than such a flying fiend as the 
Abyssinian seroot. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON “ ECCE HOMO,” 


Mr. Gladstone has contribute1 to the January number of 
“ Good Words” the first part of a curiously delicate essay on 
the method pursued in “ Ecce Homo,” the fine and compli- 
cated texture of which is in strange contrast both with the 
bold doubts and bold dogmatisms of “ modern thought.” 
- * Mr. Gladstone’s is a mind on which the snbtle con- 
necting links and structural economy even of Revelation 
make, not, perhaps, a more powerful, but a more definite and 
vivid impression than even the great light so revealed itself 
—jnet as the fine veins and exquisite tracery of a leaf or petal 
are calculated to impress many observers far more vividly 
than the grandeur of the tree, or even the rich colour and 
beauty of the flower. Thus Mr. Gladstone at once admits in 
his essay on “Ecce Homo” that “the astounding fact of the 
manifestation of the Lord of Glory in the veil of human flesh 
may, and does, stagger in some minds the whole faculty of 
belief”? But he does not on that account address himself 
straight to that one point. Ona the contrary, he evidently in- 
clines to the policy of withdrawing the attention of such per- 
sons as are here referred to from the direct contemplation of 
the great paradox, and fixing it on the consequences which 
result from temporarily assuming its truth ; for he goes on, 
“ those minds, however, guided by equity, will admit, that if 
this great Christian postulate be sound, much must follow 
from it. For then we must in reason expect to find, not only 
an elaborate preparation in the outer world for an event 
which, by the very statement of the terms, dwarfs the dimen- 
sions of every other known transaction, but likewise a most 
careful adjustment of the means by which, being so vast in 
itself, it could find entrance into the human mind and heart.” 
And following this line of suggestion, what Mr. Gladstone 
here attempts is to vindicate the method pursued in “ Ecce 
Homo,” that is, the attempt to study our Lord’s nature from 
its human side, on the express ground that this was the pri- 
mitive and divine mode of so adjusting the means to the end, 
that an event “ so vast in itzelf” could find “entrance to the 
human mind and heart.” He points out that if a divine in- 
carnation of God in man be true at all, and if it is to be made 
the basis of a new morality and a new spiritual life, it will 
follow that there will be a constant danger of disturbing the 
true balance between the human and divine side of our « n- 
ception of this wonderful union, and especially a danger ot 
our worship of the divinity in Christ altogether overbalancing 
our worship of the humanity in Christ, and leaving us with a 
bare and sterile caput mortuum of deity, from which the fresh 
and human vivid human life has altogether withered away. 












































































































“Tt is very difficult,” declares Mr. Gladstone, “it is, humanly 


gether with a close union, between two ideas of such immense 
disparity as God and man; the wailing infant apd the su- 
preme Creator; the Victim of Death and the Lord of Death ; 
the despised of all, and the judge of all” He shows us how 
the Roman Church has evaded the real stress of the difficulty 


diate objects (like the Virgin and Saints, we presume), and 
too often apt to rest there,” what belonged in the first form of 
Christian belief to the true humanity of Christ. In England 
and Scotland, on the other hand, there is, says Mr. Gladstone, 
too much tendency “to merge the humanity in the divinity 
of our Lord, to under-rate or overlook its continued exist2nce 
and action, in some cases even to suppose that it terminated 
with the theephany or manifestation of the Divine Person in 
the flesh. If this be so, then, perhaps, on the part of a book 
like ‘Ecce Homo’ it may be right to retort a friendly expos- 
tulation and to entreat objectors to consider with themselves 
whether their impatience of a detailed picture of our Lord in 
His humanity is really so unequivocal a sign of orthodoxy as 
they suppose ; or whether, on the contrary, it may rather be 
a token that the religi mind gst us has, from want of 
habitual cultivation, grown dry and irrespective on that side 
of the Christian Creed ; so that the kind of writing which 
they encounter with rebuke and suspicion is the very kind 
which is needed to bring us back to the full region of that 
mixed conception of the character and person of our Lord, 
which in reality forms, according to the acknowledgment of 
nearly all communions of the Christian name, the central 
idea of the Christian system.” And the rest of the essay is a 
development of this suggestion, thatin order to reflect truly 
the divine union of the two natures, it was primarily essential 
to keep the higher in the background, and not to Jet the vision 
of it dazzle and blind the imagination of those who needed 
first to take hold of the living humanity of Christ. “ We were 
neither to be consumed by the heat of the Divine presence nor 
dazzled by its brightness. God was not in the storm, nor in 
the fire, nor in the flood ; but He was in the still small voice.” 
The revelation must ily bave begun in secret springs 
of motive, and not in a vision of overpowering splendour. It 
was to be “tender, careful, considerate of all that it found in 
the world, neither ‘ breaking the bruised reed’ nor ‘ quenching 
the smoking flax’—respecting so much of it as bad any title 
to respect, and enduring with much patience, ‘for the hard- 
ness of their hearts,’ all such evils as could only bave been 
removed at the cost of introducing greater evils. This was 
in itself an overwhelming reason for the development of the 
human side of our Lord’s character before exhibiting its nexus 
with the divine. But to this Mr. Gladstone adds that both the 
Jewish and the Greek anticipatory conceptions of Incarna- 
tion were themselves morally twisted, and needed reforming 
before they could fit the great Christian reality. “The form 
or matrix” of the idea of Incarnation was itself deformed both 
among the Jews and Greeks, and ‘‘in receiving the idea was 
but too likely to deprave and distort it.”’ For the Jewish 
Messianic idea, which was that to which appeal would be 
made, was a narrowly political idea bound up with the aay 
supremacy and glory of the Jewish people; and the Gree: 
idea was immorally anthropomorphic, bound up with the 
sanction of human vices and 
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shape or other for his admission. He must show his gratitude 
for dinners eaten, or—which is more important—must pave 
the way to future invitations by attentions lavished at mid- 
night supper-tables on former hostesses. He is tempted into 
excesses with plover eggs and medicated champagne. He 
eats and drinks in trembling, for the demon of dyspepsia sits 
frowning on the crust of the paté, and the spiritof gout dan- 
ces in the froth and sparkle of the fluid in which he drowns 
the upbraidings of his conscience. 

The profession has its drawbacks even at its best, but the 
great objection is that a man retrogrades instead of advancin, 
in it. All along he has held his own in a manner upon suf- 
ferance, and been admitted to circles higher than his natural 
one on the strength of gifts much the same as those of a Par- 
isian Quatorzieme. Thousands of men who have shown as 
very much lesser lights were — as well dressed, as pleasant, 
as good-humoured as himself, an¢ much more clever. Un- 
luckily, even such qualities as he has deteriorate with time, 
and a course of late hours, good dinners, and heavy suppers 
is an admirable training for the blue devils. He has no men- 
tal resources lying below what used to sparkle on the surface, 
and fits of de ion become longer and more frequent. 
Should he be found out in these more than once, should his 
friends, by comparing notes, convert suspicions into certain- 
tiea and pronounce him a bore aad a fogy, then it is all over 
with him. It is painful to see him on the wane, making fran- 
tic efforts to preserve his footing in the skirts of that atmos- 
phere of society which has become to him as the breath of bis 
nostrils. Once let his convulsive struggle be observed, and he 
is deserted as plaguestricken ; it becomes only a question of 
time as to when he falls back into the abyss, and lands lonely 
and forgotten on the cushions of a club sofa. He has been 
used all his life to be petted by women, and, banished to the 
common herd of bachelors, he is like a nervous child turned 
out in the dark. The club table, the cut from the joint and 
the pint of nano Oe caraffe of toast and water—is a 
dreary o—- from the d bright with flowers and plate 
and wax lights, flashing eyes and blooming complexions, and 
set in seas of diaphanous muslin. The best hope left him is 
to have profited by the warning of the French diplomatist, 
and make himself a master of whist in the days of his golden 
prime. Otherwise, idle and isolated, always making advances 
and always being rebuffed, he is condemned to wander round 
the doors of the ise from which he has been driven. 
Worse still, in a fit of deep depression he may fall a victim to 
some harpy on the hover, who, desperate with hunger and dis- 
appointment, and hopeless of a better prey. swoops down on 
him like a starving eagle on a decrepid old wether. It is a 
melancholy fate to pass one’s best days in a profession that 





can lead to nothing, but it is worse still to try a new start in 
life when hope is over for you.—Satarday Review. 





OUR NEW BRITISH MINISTER. 


We make the following extracts from the 7imes’ recent at- 
tack on our appointed representative at Washington :— 

“ By the death of Sir Frederick Bruce the Mission to the 
United States became vacant, and an anxiety was felt as to 
person destined to fill it very different from the languid apathy 
with which such questions are generally regarded. At that 
time the name of Mr. Thornton was mentioned, and we pro- 
tested as strongly as we could ast the appointment, not 
from any disrespect of that gen’ or depreciation of bis 
talents, but because he was almost entirely unknown both in 
England and the United States. Admitting, what we think 
no one can deny, that it is of the uimost im to pre- 
serve and, if possi! draw closer friendly between 
the two countries, it was felt that by no means could that 
friendly relation be so effectually secured as by the presence 
of a person whose appointment would be felt as a compliment 
by the Government and people of the United States. A com- 
mon , literature, and history make the Americans 
much better judges than other nations of the position occu- 
pied by persons in Great Britain. They are at heart too tho- 
roughly Boglish not to be influenced in some degree by the 
prestige of rank which they have renounced for themsely 
and, at any rate, they like to see that we send those who are o 
the highest account among ourselves. It would have been 
extremely desirable at the present moment—we might say in 
the present crisis—to send them some one whose name would 
have been well known to them as connected with the present 
history of the country; and we doubt not had we done so we 
should have reaped very subdstantial advantages. The 
answer which was given at the time to our remonstrances 
against the appointment of Mr. Thornton was that in all pro- 
bability he would never + Y Mission, having many rea- 
sons of a private nature which would make the Mission to 
Portugal more agreeable to him. We cannot say we received 
this intimation with much satisfaction. It seemed to us then, 
as it does now, that the subject was far too important to be 
dealt with in this curante manner. There are very few 
places under the Crown at this moment of so much impor- 
tance to the public as the position of Minister at Wash ° 
The best man that can be found would not be too for 
it. Heshould be selected, and, when selected, there should 
be no question of his acce or retusing it unless he meant 
to give up altogether the of the Crown. Now, how- 
ever, it seems that Mr. Thornton is to goto Washington. We 
regard this appointment, by whatever motives it may be dic- 
tated, as one highly detrimental to that which should be the 
only considera’ service of the public. The person 
sent to America should have a high Parliamen Teputa- 
tion, should be well known, by name at least, to all classes 


of erica. be 
Beyond the Foreign Office and 
sional diplomacy, nobody ever heard of him, and of course he 
knows as little of others. * * 

If we are asked whom we would send, we answer that there 
are many persons who would command confidence here, and 
exercise a full and legitimate influence there. We will men- 
tion espe. Jord Kimberley has filled the office of Ambassador 

it 


§ 
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Lord Carnarvon, 


The more liberal Hzaminer, however, replies to the above 
as follows :— 

“ Lord Palmerston, when giving evidence as a witness before 
a Select Committee on diplomatic salaries and employments 
in 1849, stated his belief that an English peer would be most 
acceptable as the Queen’s representative at Washington. ‘If 
80,’ asked Mr. Cobden, ‘ why did you not last time send a 
nobleman?’ ‘I should certainly have done soif I could have 
found one who happened to be fit,’ was the off-hand reply. 
We may be quite sure that Lord Palmerston was sincere in 
this ee frank avowal. He was an aristocrat not only 
by birth, habits, and connections, but by conviction and on 
system. * * He was not the man to send a Commoner to 

ashington with a label round his neck, inscribed— Sent, 
for want of a better.” Mr. Thornton has recently been named 
as our Envoy there, not, as we believe, because Lord Stanle 
supposed him to any specific or pre eminent quali 
cation for the functions he would have to discharge, but sim- 
ply because somebody must be appointed, and as none of the 
needy nobles of the Conservative party happened to be in the 
humour to take that particular place, it was thought as well 
to send him as apy one else. * * But the 7imes, by way of 
being fair and impartial, takes Lord Stanley to task for not 
offering the Ministry at Washington to Lord Kimberley, the 
Duke of Argyle, or Dufferin. We can imagine how little 
obliged these noblemen must feel at having their names 
bawked in public, in front of the official doors of Toryism. 
Their personal qualities we do not question; and under the 
circumstances we should think it an indignity to their party 
to discuss them. As for Lords Cranborne and Carnarvon, the 
suggestion of their names is still more incomprehensible. If 
any One can sup that either of them wants a decent ex- 
cuse for being out of the Parliamentary way for a while he is 
very probably mistaken: for certainly neither the one or the 
other bas shown the least disposition to compromise their 
recent quarrel with their late associates in power. Be this as 
it “e however, it would seem obvious that such men can- 
not afford to have it said that they have been bought off ia 
compliance with the public demand. We dare say there are 
few officers under the Crown that Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby 
would not gladly confer on them, to secure their friendship 
at a safe distance. But such things must be done decent! 
and in order; and, to say the truth, we should be cuendl 
ingly sorry that the embassage to Washington were confided 
to either the one or the other.” 


———_»—_—_—_ 


analyze the several items, and finally to re-arrange them arbi- 
trarily, with a view to a more intelligible classification. 
The direct taxes are made up as follows: 


$33, 
Tax on persons and ontenant occupancy.. 9,687,600 





Doors and windows........ 7,272,240 
Licenses (“ patentes”’).... .- -- 11,801,440 
Pleasure horses and carriages .. 540,000 
First warning to newspapers............... 111,000 

EE ee 


The land tax is assessed not on the real value of the land, but 
on the net rental or income; receipts and expenditures being 
estimated onan average of ten years. If there are buildings 
they are separately assessed on the same principle, the land on 
which they stand being valued as for cultivation. 

, The tax on persons is in the natare of a poll-tax, and is esti. 
mated at the value of three days’ labour, according to the aver- 
age price paid in the commune. On tenant occupancy (“ contré- 
bution ére”) is imposed on all occupants of rented dwell- 
in gs, and ie usually nine or ten per cent. of the rental, On doors 
and windows is according to a fixed scale; it is levied only on 
occupied houses, and is usually paid by the tenant. 

The license tax (“ patente”) is a tax ov trades and occupa- 
tions, and on certain of the liberal professions. The amount of 
it is regulated by the nature of the occupation, having regard to 
the population of the city or town where it is exercised, and by 
the rental of premises in which it is carried oo. 





—_——__>__—_— 
A VERITABLE “RIP VAN WINKLE.” 


In the current number of Putnam's Magazine, an article ap- 
pears, headed “The Coming Revolution in England,” to 
which, if our space permitted, we would pay our respects at 
some length. We must be content, however, this week, in 
simply making the following short extracts, from the closing 
sentences thereof,and which do not pertain to the author’s 
numerous inaccuracies of statements and conclusions, but 
rather to its antiquity of conception. Articles which bear the 
proofs of being at least a year old, are rather stale in these 
times of rapid political changes and developments. 

There seems to be no doubt that Lord Derby and his col- 


leagues have but the choice of two things—vither to fight al, 
reform with a previous certainty of ignominious defeat, or to 





REVENUE SYSTEMS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


The United States “Special Commissioner” Wells has just 
issued his supplementary report marked “E ;”’ in which he 
confines himself to the consideration of the “ internal revenue” 
systems of England and France. 

The following list will show upon what articles the revenue 
of Great Britain is raised. That revenue amounts to over three 
hundred and seventy-four millions of dollars, raised from a po- 
pulation not greater than that of the United States. 

The gross revenues of the United Kingdom for the year end- 
ing March 81, 1867, were as follows : 









Customs . «111,515,000 
Excise 108,350 000 
DE ances ovcscccesecs 47,100,000 
Land and assessed taxes. 17,340,000 
Income and property taxes. - 28,500,000 
ORT nnn ocnamenmianhe seahorses + ec00eses 24,850 000 
GIDE MR <0 2 ccc ceesccccoten cs ctnceces co -- _ 1,650,000 
Miscellaneous... ........ccseccceccseceseee 15,367,840 
eb caro caventacrncempanagaressencthe $347,172,840 


CUSTOMS. 
The receipts from customs, after deducting repayments aod 
drawbacks, may be specifically classified as follows : 





| a a broader measure of Reform than that which the late 
inistry proposed in 1866,and which the present Ministry 
caused to be rejecied as too extensive. And in the latter case, 
their position will be hardly safer than direst defeat. The Duke 
of Wellington could not bold out against the charge of “ steal- 
ing the thunder from the Whigs” in 1829, and was forced to 
ive way, the next year, to his antagonists. Sir Robert Peel's 
inistry survived but a year, also, after his adoption of the 
Whig policy of Free Trade in 1845. Should Lord 
Derby swallow his record of thirty years, and propose 
a larger reform than that which his followers 
rejected last summer, he will be open ¥ the same 
&—he will have “stolen the thunder of the Whigs”—and 
unquestionably the latter would soon supersede him and com- 
plete the work. So that the question with the aristocratic 
party—perhaps it would be more correct to say, the aristocrat- 
ic class—seems to be merely between defeat and battle, delay- 
ed and more final, and immediate defeat not so ruinous, Be- 
fore we may be able to appreciate the elements at work, we 
may behold the decline and fall of the late arist which 
still holds a remnant of political power in western pe. 
Great events are often near, which seem alar off to those who 
do not narrowly watch the apparently faint symptoms of 
their approach. There may be no violent convulsion—no 
seizing of palaces—no guillotines at work in Trafalgar Square 
or in the Palace Yard—no “emigrants” crowding across the 
Channel ; the English have too much phlegm, they are at 
least too conservative for that. It may not be quite that 
“good-natured” revolution which some English journals 
complacently predict ; it will be serious; and it will deal stur- 
dily with the long-borne wrongs, the gross inequalities, the 
foolish tinsel extra ces, the creaky and lumbering mach- 
inery of the old Constitution. * * It issurely to be hoped, 
even by those most bitterly opposed to England, that the 





Corm meal and flour............----+eee- sere 3,988, 195 

Currants, raisins and other imported articles.. 2,888,330 

Miscellaneous receipts............ececeecceeee 1,004,190 

Total $111,495,330 
EXCISE. 


rived from the taxes on spirits, malt, and from licenses ; the re- 
ceipte from these several sources being as follows: 


BgpbstAS...ccccrcccccceccces Sos scccccceces 245 

(Rong atte mentee ne 2 34,051, 

LACODBES 2... ccc cccccccccccoccccesseseses 11,521,590 
$99,882,760 


derived from taxes on hackney carriages, railways, stages, race- 
horses, chicory, and a few other articles. 

The following are the percentages yielded by each leading 
item of the revenue of Great Britain. Customs, 32.12 ; excise, 
29.77 ; stamps, 13.56; land and assessed taxes, 5.0 ; income and 
property taxes, 8-21 ; postoffice, 6-43 ; crown lands, 0.44; mis- 
cellaneous, 4 42. 

the customs revenue, 91 per cent. was derived from five 
articles—spirite, sugar, tea, tobacco and wine. Of the excise, 
96 cent. was derived from licenses, malt and domestic 
spirkea, 


Intoxicating beverages and tobacco yielded over forty-two per 
cent. of the total revenue. The most productive stamp dutice 
were those on the conveyance and transmission of property, 
deeds, probate of wills, and legacies and successions, Next to 
theee are stamps on policies of insurance. 


ce in the od; but this rate has recently been in- 
and ym five 9 to meet the expenses of the , Pram 
war. Incomes 
exempt from taxation,and an abatement of £60 
incomes of £200 and under £200 per year. 
REVENUES OF FRANCE. 


2 on all 








than one hundred pounds (£100) a year are | cents, to 


grade element in that country will not be so foolhardy as 
to resist the inevitable course of events. Still, should the issue 
be directly made, should the aristocracy, the Church, and 
the monarchy strive to hold out inst the popular demand, 


Of the excise ($103,350,000) the sum of $99 882,760 was de- we cannot doubt that good would, in the end, proceed 


the collision. In that case, we may look forward to the.com- 
plete triumph of the principle of uemocracy—to the creation 
of a republic—to the utter annihilation of aristocratic caste 
—and to the beginning of a new and notable era for England, 
in which she will show that she has seen and casting 
aside a false pride and an unworthy jealousy, bravely deter- 
mined to follow the example of the descendants of her chil- 


The balance of revenue which accrued under this head was! dren on the Western Continent. 





OUR PACIFIC COLONIES—A REAL GRIEVANCE. 
The British Colonist, published at Victoria, Vancouver's Ie- 
land—files of which we have received up to December 17—in 
treating of communication with the outer world, says: — 
“ By a Postal Treaty between the United States and the Bri- 
tiesh Provinces, made in 1862, a rate of 10 cents on a single let- 
ter was fixed for conveyance, from any part o! the United States, 
and vice versa, not ding three th d miles; and 15 cents 
beyond that dirtance, each country having the privilege of pre- 
ying in full with its own stamps, or at the place of delivery, in 
ay coin, no postal accounts being kept between the Go- 
vernments thereot, the revenue to each being considered equal, 





The income tax for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1867, was a, contrast the above arrangement with the system in opera- 


tion in this Colony. For instance, if we wish to send a letter to 
England, we are obliged, in addition to our Colonial rate of 5 

affix, in American stamps, 24 cents ; if to the Pro 
vinces, 15 cents; == = the >. = 10 one, ie 
stamps we are obliged to import for purpose, paying gene- 
rally some two or three months in advance of the mailing—anod 








_ To uaderstand the 


The ordinary revenue of France, according to the budget of | advance, us to letters this Colony. Now, the 
1865, was derivable fiom the following sources: amount paid is not so much @ matter of complaint as 
Direct taxes... 2. ....--+seseeeereesee $63,072,280 the uneq' Sameer eo caenna Ee wo belts btent 
stration, and public domain. 883 to much the largest D postage on our cor- 
iid... setereeeeeeooens ove Lond with all other countries, and our revenue being the 
Custom duties and salt... ......-++--s00« least benefitted t' it, for u every letter sent out of the 
Indirect taxes... . .. 22... 5 ---senneeeneees Colony we are obli to pa 10, 15, or 24 cents into the re- 
Geniey sovinbeh.. sso venue of the United States, in addition to our Colonial tax; and 
miseellancous taxes.. in no case does a foreign correspondent contribute to the postal 

emia ee of thie Colony ; we have not the privilege, as they have 
Total....... os wows « « 5 $350,407,212 in all other countries, of eitber pre paying a letter in full in our 





‘foregoing * able it will be necessary to' OWa stamps or curreucy, or of paying upon delivery the amount 
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of postage accruing beyond our jown borders ; and more parti- 
c larly is this system oppressivetin our correspondence with the 
Uni: d States, for upon every exchange of correspondence, 
which costs 80 cents, we pay§two-thirds of the amount, only one- 
third of which fall into our revenue, or in other words, one-half 
that we pay goes to the revenue of the United States, and those 
who correspond with us from that country pay nothing into 
ours, In the case of our correspondence with Sau Francisco, the 
evil is ten-fold aggravated, for we are compelied to carry the 
mails 800 miles along their coast, and pay ten cents a letter for 
the privilege of depositing it in their own Post-office.” 


nasitunpaitiiiitinnes 

Tue Sr. Gzoree’s Cricket CLus.—The annual meeting 
of the St. George’s Cricket Club was held at the Everett 
House, Union Square, on Monday, January 6th ; between fifty 
and sixty members attended. The following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the coming season :— 


President, A. H. Gibbes; Vice-President, Aymer Cater; Trea- 
surer, Geo. M. Vanderbilt; Secretary, J F. Scott. Committee 
of Arrangements: Charles Vinter, Arthur Kendall, Henry Tor- 
rance, W. C. Mumford, and Kobt. 8. Hill. 





Texms oF Susscairtion —One copy, $6 00, in currency, per 
annum, throughout the United States. In the British Provinces, 
West Indies, Mexico, South America, and Europe, $4 00, payable 
lo gold, postage added. 
Wantep.—Canvassere forthe Albion. See Premium Announce- 
ment on last page. 
Wa. H. Monkey & SuEePagep, 


Proprietors 
Maraizp—In Litchfield, Connecticut, on Thursday, January 
16, ‘at the residence of Edwin McNeill. Esq., by the Rev. Wm. 


ke, J. Demine Perxrns, of this city, to Marcarerta W., 
daughter of Davis H. Dotterer, Esq., of rd iladelphia. 
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European News. 

The past week opened with a sensation item of some pro- 
mise, but a day or two served to dissipate all hopes, or fears, 
of its assuming the importance that some of our American 
contemporaries would fain have us attach to it. The erratic 
individual who coveted the notoriety, has been gratified at the 
public expenee, and here the matter will probably end ; and, 
since we treat this ludicrous affair under a s¢parate heading, we 
assign it no more space here. 

Lord Stanley, it would appear from recent cable dispatch- 
es, has finally spoken out plainly on the Fenian question. 
At a Ministerial Dinner given at Bristol, England, on the 22d 
inst., he is reported to have said, that Ireland had never been 
in @ more prosperous condition than at present, but to have 
added, that the disaffection now existing there, is to be attri- 
buted almost entirely to the designing schemes of American 
soldiers who, since the war closed, have taken refuge in that 
country. Accordingly Lord Stanley advocates the adjourn- 
ment over, of the Church question to the next Parliament, 
while the land question, he says, must be indefinitely 
postponed. If this be an indication of the future policy of 
the government, on the Irish question, it is difficult to 
foretell what party tacties may yet extract from this persistent 
Fenian folly. If we may judge from the recent after dinner 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone, Ireland will have its share of atten- 
tion from the opposition side of the house, in the next parlia- 
ment. But, for the present, the more these silly Fenians 
struggle against law and order, the tighter will be drawn the 
noose that holds Ireland to the body politic. If they will per- 
mit themselves to be made catspaws of, they must not object 
to paying the usual penalty of pocketing burnt fingers. 

In France discontent and uneasiness is said to be every- 
where manifested. The recent pressure brought to bear by 
Napoleon upon the representative body, by which his pet 
army scheme was finally made a:law, adds still another 
element of discord. Trade languishes, commercial confidence 
in the future is shaken, rumours of intended war are rife, and 
the only real activity is said to be observable in the govern- 
ment arsenals and dockyards. This is certainly not a very 
promising picture ; nor one likely to inspire confidence in the 
stability of the present dynasty. 

Turning to Italy and Spain, the prospect is not materially 
improved. Gen. Menebrea, it is said, has addressed a sharp 
note to the Spanish government in response to Queen Isa- 
bella’s recent speech from the throne, in which he pointedly 
informs the Spanish Cabinet that Italy will not admit the in- 
terference of Spain in her internal affairs, in which declara- 
tion he will doubtless be supported by the entire Italian peo- 
ple. This, however, is of little moment, so long as they con- 
sent to be governed by France. Turkey is seeking to raise 
money—ostensibly for the improvement of the navigation of 
the Danube, but more probably for defending herself against 
her northern enemy, Russia. 

We are happy to observe that recent information received 
from Africa, in regard to Dr. Livingstone, confirms all the pre- 
vious reports of his actual safety. A cable telegram informs 

us that Charles Kean, the tragedian, died in London on the 
28d inst., at the age of fifty seven years. It is not many weeks 
since this veteran actor took his farewell of the stage, and 
withdrew into private life. 


Financial and Commercial Reconstruction. 

When the late American war finally broke out, the first 
practical question that presented itself for solution, was the 
financial one. The “ Ways and Means” absolutely necessary 
to the end in view, was the subject which embarrassed the 
Federal Government more than that of individual service. Of 
simply bone and sinew, the;great Northern tier of States of 
ered enough and to spare when they once rose in their 


might; but in discipline, and in money so-called, the whole 
country was sadly deficient, for at least the first year of the 
struggle. Soon, however, the national printing presses began 
to revolve, and the enthusiasm of the masses caused the go- 
vernment’s printed promises to pay, to pass freely from hand 
to hand, and when this facility was once secured, the 
volume of such promises—varied in form, to meet the neces- 
sities of the people accepting them—was only measured by 
the capacity of the machinery in the Treasury department. 
The final result we all too well know. When the steam was 
applied, and the soothing effects once felt throughout the 
country, it was found difficult to stop the rapidly revolving 
wheels, and even now we do not know, for a certainty, how 
long the presses continued to throw off greenbacks, after the 
authorized limit was reached. The question for serious re- 
flection now is, however, how are these promises to be re- 
deemed? How, in other words, are the obligations of the 
nation to be met without condescending to the usual] homely 


~ | method of first earning any deficiency which the nation may 


not have in hand? Yankee ingenuity has discovered a patent 
for the easy production of almost everything of a material 
nature; and lastly, it has been exercised to discover some 
“short and easy way to specie payments.” We must confess 
that we have been not a little amused to see the variety of 
propositions—some pertinent, but more wide of the mark— 
which have been propounded through the public press during 
the past three months. Congress, too, has been terribly ex- 
ercised, but to little avail, except to finally undo, or impede, 
the wholesale measures previously passed ; avowedly, only 
with a view to further casting about for, or perhaps examin- 
into some patent method, never before tried. 

But fortunately for the country, occasional gleams of light 
penetrate these clouds of financial mist, and lead at‘entive 
observers to infer that the practical good sense of the Ameri- 
cap people-will eventually—if not quickly—lead them to the 
only sure cure for undue financial and commercial inflation, 
namely, wholesome and gradual contraction. But with a 
view to a better understanding of the subject in hand, we 
will now present some of the leading difficulties to be met 
by America in the pathway to a stable financial condition. 

The first stern fact which stares one in the face on the very 
threshold of the investigation, is the unpleasant one that the 
United States, according to its last monthly return, is still 
labouring under a current annual expenditure of $360,000,000, 
or nearly $1,000,000 per day, more than one third of which 
namely $143,781,591, for thelast fiscal year) is made up of 
current interest on the public debt, so far as at preseat 
funded ; and this item is, unfortunately, to be increased rather 
than diminished for some time to come. The second and more 
serious difficulty, is to be found in the startling’ commercial revo- 
lution which has:been wreught by the war, in reference to the 
supply of the principal staples from which wealth is accumu- 
lated in the markets of the world. It is in the consideration 
of these difficulties, and of the present divided and distracted 
state of the country, that the principal difficulties are to be 
found. 

In looking over Great Brtain’s statistical abstract for 1865, 
we gain some knowledge pertinent to the subject in hand. 
In the first place our attention was naturally drawn to the 
two great staples of American export, namely, grain and cct- 
ton. lt has been said by many thoughtless American poli- 
ticians—not statesmen—that America must supply the world 
with those great staples; but what are the facts? While 
Great Britain alone took of the United States in 1861 as much 
as 15,600,000 cwt. of flour, in flour and grain together, it 
took only 3,836,089 of the southern ports of Russia, and 1,359,- 
882 of France. But Great Britain took of the United States 
only 1,498,579 in 1865, while the southern ports of Russia fur- 
nished her 7,259,884 and France 6,058,902. From these fig- 
ures it will be seen that the “starving” United Kingdom is 
not quite so dependent upon their American cousins, even in 
breadstoffs, as some would fain believe. But let us now turn 
to American “ King Cotton,” which it was not long since 
ostentatiously asserted must and would rule the entire world ! 
This American king rose to the height of his grandeur, pro- 
bably forever, in the year 1860, when Great Britain accepted 
at his hand 1,115,890,608 lbs., while it received from all other 
countries combined 275,048,144 lbs. Bat what was the state 
of the case in 1865? It was as follows :—The United States 
sent to the United Kingdom only 135,832,480 }bs., while little 
Egypt alone sent her 176,838,144 Ibs. ; British India, 445,947,- 
600 Ibs.; Mexico, 36,664,880 lbs.; Brazil, 55,403,152 Ibs. 
China, 35,855,792 Ibs. ; the Mediterranean ports—exclusive of 
Egypt—27,181,840 lbs. ; while New Grenada and Venezuela 
sent 14,699 328 lbs., and the British West Indies and Japan 
also contributed each about 3,000,000 lbs. Such, in brief, is 
the short-lived history of the imaginary, and now effectually 
dethroned, American “ King Cotton.” Itis high time that the 
edicts put forth in his name should be ignominiously with- 
drawn by Congress, and that returning reason should orce 
more be found within the capitol walls at Washington. Bat, 
in view of these leading facts, we would ask in all candour is 
this the time for the American people to be strangling their 
own commerce, by cutting off all external trade ; to be taxing 
out of existence the industries of their own land, and forbid- 
ding by the same laws the entry of the cheap products of 
other lands? Is it the time to be erecting military despotisms 
over nearly one-third their own area as states, and at 
the same time appropriating what little hard metal—or 
real money—there is at present in the country for 
buying up the wild and unproductive regions of both 
the North Pole, and the Equator? Is it a proper 








time to browbeat their seniors and impertinently assume 





a dictatorial attitade towards older, more substantial, and in 
reality, as a whole, much more prosperous, and happy nations? 
The financial, as well as the commercial position of the coun- 
try is severely affected by the bullying and oyerbearing tone 
assumed by the American Government since the close of 
the late war; and when to thisis added the harsh attitude 
assumed towards their vanquished brothers of the South, and 
the unwise commercial legislation of the past few years, it is 
not so great a wonder, after all, that U. 8. Bonds bearing 6 per 
cent. intereat, command but little more than two-thirds the 
price of British securities bearing half that interest in the mar- 
kets of the world. Had we the space at our command, 
we could go on, ad libitum, to prove the short sightedness of 
this shallow policy of brag, bounce, and bluster, but for the 
present, these few suggestions must suffice. 





The ‘‘ Wayward Sister” of the New Dominion. 

For some time past, we have read much more than we have 
written regarding the political position and probable leanings 
of old Acadia. We looked upon the early conversions to the 
policy of Union, which transpired at Ottawa soon after the 
meeting of the first Dominion Parliament, as omens of an 
early and complete reconciliation, and therefore considered, 
that harmony of action between the various sections of the 
Confederation would quickly follow, as a matter of course. 
Mr. Howe, who had led the movement against the local go- 
vernment then showed signs of compliance with what appear- 
ed to us, and to the great majority of the people of the Domi- 
nion, as an absolute necessity; and even his last speech at 
Ottawa contained sentences to which we were glad to 
give the most favourable interpretation. 

But quite recently, if reports are true, Mr. Howe has been 
again essaying the “spread eagle” style of oratory, and of excit- 
ing electioneering times, and has thereby wantonly stirred up 
afresh the strife and ill will of a few months past. The pre- 
sent Dominion Government, in hurriedly passing, at the very 
close of the session, an ill-considered tariff bill ; opened the door 
for agitation and trouble during the vacation, and this act, 
added to the present needy condition of the Fishermen of 
Nova Scotia, has already done much to renew the vitaiity of 
the dying embers of discontent. Still, we would not 
offer this fact as a sufficient apology for the rash and even fool- 
ish action of oppositionists in Nova Scotia at the present time. 
They are now doing what they will doubtless very soon regret. 
On the 13th inst., atan anti-confederation meeting, held at 
Halifax, resolutions were inconsiderately passed, which if 
reported correctly, are a atanding disgrace to old Acadia ; and, 
strange to say, Mr. Howe is reported as the chief speaker on 
the occasion in question. When the people of the sedate city 
of Halifax talk of “ the act passed by the Imperial Parliament 
having no claim upon the loyalty of the people of Nova Sco- 
tia,” we beg toremind such substantial citizens, that they 
not only overstep the bounds of reason and prudence, but also 
lay themselves open to censure rather than sympathy. What- 
ever they do, it is better they should do it with common 
courtesy and respect, so Jong as they form part of the British 
Empire. We have had, and have still, enough of lawless re- 
bellion hereabouts, and besides, we have seen too vividly of 
late, the effects of such hasty and reckless assertions as the 
foregoing. Of course our sympathetic American Cousins will 
gloat over these extravagant and thoughtless resolves, but this 
does not’ make them right or even excusable. We observe fur- 
thermore, that a Washington paperalready invites Mr. Howe 
to the Republican Capitol, adding, that “ the State of Acadia, 
with its coal, iron, gold, and fisheries, added tothe Union, 
and Howe, as one of its representatives in our Senate, would 
be an acquisition at once creditable to ourselves and every 
way beneficial to both the new State and the Republic.” 

Such speculations as these, as well as the late demonstra- 
tions at Halifax, are, to say the least, ill-timed and uncalled 
for; and if Mr. Howe goes much further in his dangerous 
career, he may be called upon, prematurely, to exchange his 
seat in the Dominion parliament for one in the variegated 
assembly at Washington whether he has seriously anticipated 
the move, or not. We still hope, however, for his own sake as 
well as that of his native province, that he will speedily ac- 
knowledge his past errors, and help to build up what is destin- 
ed to hecome, in time, at least the second nation in importance 
on this North American continent. The die is already cast, 
and Mr. Howe has not the power to change it. It would be 
much better, however, for all concerned that this ill-timed 
agitation cease, and cease forever. Caveat actor. 


A Farcical Sensation. 

When, some two or three weeks since, it was announced 
simultaneously by several of the sensation journals of this city, 
that the tragi-comic individual, known in Eagland as “ Tram- 
way Train,” and in America, as the “Corner lot man of 
Sbrieking Kansas,” had actually embarked for Europe, we 
were quite sure that a sensation of some kind would be the 
result. To “Revolution”-ize Europe! To beard the British 
Lion in his den! To lead the valiant Fenians to battle! In 
fact to teach the crowned heads of the old world a lesson in 
accordance with the very latest Lucy Stone and Mrs. Cady 
Stanton creed, was the self-imposed migsion of this wild man 
of the woods. To represent the questionably speculative 
Rocky Mountain “ Pathfinder” in the lobbies at Washington ; 
to address “ border ruffians” in the rude territories west of the 
Mississippi River for a stipulated compensation ; to harangue 
a Fenian-American gathering at the Cooper Institute, or at 
Jones’ Wood ; to surprise the “ bulls and bears” of the gold 
room or the Siock Exchange, with the announcement that 
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they were all going headlong to immediate financial destruc- 
tion; to assure a “down East” woman’s rights conven- 
tion that the ballot is positively to be placed in their itching 
palms within a twelvemonth ; such are but a few of the many 
responsible occupations of this ever perambulating, ever 
restless, and ever ridiculous individual, who contrived, by 
hook or by crook, to get himself arrested by the thick headed 
Cork harbour police, on the charge of being “ a Fenian-Ame- 
rican without the necessary disguise,” and this too in order 
that he might use the Atlantic Cable to advertise himeelf at 
the public expense. 

Of course we have had double-leaded leaders in 
prominent Government organs, headed “ A Matter that May 
be Serious ;” and still later, Congressional b b 


and in spite of the crash of railway companies on every hand 
the Midland share holders thought their annual six per cent a 
certainty and their prospect for the future good. Suddenly, how- 
ever, a change came over the spirit of their financial dreams. 
Large amounts of stock from suspicious quarters were forced up- 
on the market, and shares went down seven{per cent. At last 
the directors, with suave serenity, announced that their fair wea- 
ther estimates were all fallacious, and that five millions sterling, 
partly in shares and partly in loans, must be immediately had—a 
million of it to replace money already spent without the know- 
ledge of the share-holders, and the remainder for the completion 
of works to which the company was irrevocably pledged. The 
shares went’down another seven per cent—total depreciation of 





the pany’s property in a month—£1,400,000. The proposal 


and proposed resolutions without number ; as well. as the] to add £5,000,000 “fresh capital” to the original investment, is 


hasty preparation of a bill “ for the better protection of Am- 
erican citizens abroad;” by the ultra New England Chair- 


nothing more or less than a proposal to the shareholders to mort- 
gage the receipts of the company to the extent of £500,000 a 


man of the Congressional Committee on Foreign Affairs. But| year. The “ capital”—that is the money—cannot be borrowed 


fortunately no ultimatum by the President until the “ spread 
eagle” was again set at liberty by order of the British Govern- 
ment. What an opportunity lost! Where was Fort Lafay- 


at a less rate probably, than five per cent. This would give 
£250,000 a year as the interest due upon the debt, and inasmuch 
as the revenue can only be reckoned at 50 per cent. on the gross 


ette Howard, with his bogus proclamation? Where the | earnings, it follows that £500,000 a year of the income of the 
wordy and peremptory (lespatehes of Walrussia-West-lodian- | company must be intercepted from those who would otherwise be 


William I. of Washington? Perhaps we may yet have the 
amusement of reading something from a future U. 8. blue 


the recipients, and appropriated to the charge of the new loan. 
The ehareholders thus stand a good chance of having their six 


dook in reference to this latest ‘‘ Outrage upon the Stars and | per cent. dividend reduced to two"per cent. The railway system 
Stripes.” ‘But meantime the indomitable George Francis | in England appears toj be nearly as corrupt as in this country, 
Train is again on his way to Donnybrook Fair; and who| and the general distrust in their management is creating the pre- 
knows but the famous blue tailed coat, unstintedly decorated | sent plethora of capital in London, which is vainly seeking safe 
with Yankee brass (buttons), is again flaunted defiantly,in the | and yet profitable opportunities for investment. 


very face and eyes of the British Lion! But be this as it may, 
every member of the Derby Ministry must tremble in his 
shoes since the great Republic of America is so appropriately 
represented abroad—and at large too—by one so famous in the 
annals of “ woman’s rights,” as well as “‘ United States rights.” 


representative will be induced to withdraw his £10,000 suit, 
which he so promptly brought against his liberators; for, 


likely to lose either the benefits of this first-class advertise 


ment, or the chances of securing his rightfal place on the tic- 


but for our own part we prefer to have our perfumes admin- 
istered in more homeopathic installments, as also the daz- 
zling brightness and bewildering scenic effects that consti- 
tute a modern “spectacle.” From these remarks it may be 
safely concluded that there is a great deal too much of the 
“ White Fawn,” even in its expurgated and diluted form—too 
much light, too much paint, too much tinsel, needlessly rich 
costumes, too much dancing and a far too lavish display of the 
female form divine. In the production of their new sensation, 
the originators of the “ Black Crook” have certainly surpas- 
sed even their own expensive standard, reaching, indeed, by too 
great a profusion the effect of anticlimax. The spectator won- 
ders until further incapable of the emotion of astonishment, and 
then subsides into a state of stupid indifference to the most 
brilliant surprises. Of the various scenes we prefer that of the 
Prologue, styled the “Kingdom of Bells,” in whieh those arti- 
cles are appended to every object in view, as well as re- 
peated indefinitely on the costumes of the actors, in 
the most inconceivable ways. The thing is ingeniously 
done, and is, besides, a legitimate effect to which no one can 
take exception. The “ building of the tower” by fairies [chil- 
dren with the usual implements of masonry and carpentry] at 
the end of this act, is also very curious and pleasing. The paint- 
ing of the scenery in this act is by the Parisian artist, Sachetti, 
and is simply magnificent. As a purely artistic effect not de- 
pendent on calcium lights, or female figures, it has not been 
equalled in brilliancy, we think, on this slde the Atlantic. The 
sets of the succeeding acts are all well painted, many of them by 
the same artist, and are highly elaborate specimens of the scene- 
painter’s art. “The Bright Realms of the Dragon Fly ’’—the 
concluding scene which is presented by itself—is only the con- 
eluding scene of the “ Black Crook” slightly altered and intensi- 
fied in all the particulars of suspended dancing girls, coloured 








nations of various kinds are substituted. The effects are some- 
times good, but are too strained to be altogether agreeable. 
Schubert's piano Trio in B flat, opus 30, was very finely played 
by Mr. William Mason. The programme terminated with the E 
minor Quartette [No. 3] by Beethoven. On Thursday evening the 
“Creation” was sung at Steinway Hall, by the following artists : 
carcerators rather than against his liberators? Still these | Miss Maria Brainard, Gabriel and Eve; Mr. George Simpson, 
queries need not trouble us, as this prominent candidate for | Uriel; Mr. J. R. Thomas, Raphael and Adam. Organist, Mr. E. 
the Vice-Presidency -if not actually the Presidency—is not 


lights, intricate machinery by means of which the various por- 
tions of the set ascend and descend until the curtain relieves our 
eyes from the blinding glare. This also is unsurpassed in spec- 
tacular annale, and isa specimen of what may be accomplished 


The second soirée of Chamber Music (Messrs, Mason and| py the indefinite multiplication of the different compone nt parts 


Thomas] took place at Irving Hall, on Saturday evening. The/| of the scene. Another of M. Sachetti’s effects is the ‘“‘ Enchanted 
It is to be hoped, however, that this high soaring A nerican | three pieces of the programme were all excellently interpreted. 


The first was Volkmann’s Quartette in A minor, opus 9, a rather 
peculiar composition, which departs in different ways from the 
should it be pressed, a Parliamentary vote might be necessary | beaten track of quartette composition. For the ordinary an\- 
—as in the Abyssinian “ penny in the pound”—to provide for mated, flowing manner, a series of little ensembles with culmi- 
its successful defence, or final payment. Why not though in- 
clude the Irish Constabulary in this action for damages? 
This might insure the return of his Irish “ papers” which he 
appears to have thought necessary asa European passport. And 
finally, why not bring the suit at once directly against his in- 


Lake in the Forest of Sycamores,” which terminates Act First. 
The effect of frozen water is very faithfully imitated, and the 
foliage has a weird, ghost-like appearance which is altogether 
unique. When we have dismissed the scene-painting, we have 
dismissed the most agreeable subject connected with the “‘ White 
Fawn,” and the only portion we can commend without reservation. 
The acting in a baliet-spectacle necessarily occupies a second- 
ary place, but the opportunities given to the artiste engaged are 
altogether inconsiderable and beneath contempt. We had con- 
sidered the literary parts of the “ Black Crook” the height [or 
rather the depth} of dramatic inanity; but we must confess that 
the same portion of the ‘“‘ White Fawn” eclipses it in this re- 
spect. Never, we venture to say, has so much been said with 


J. Connolly ; Conductor, Mr. F. L. Ritter, with the chorus of | such an utter sbsence of meaning. The ghosts of sentences fall 
_| the Harmonic Society. The season at Pike’s opera house has 
struggled on thus far against one almost insuperable obstacle— 


from tbe lips of the actors, but the ghosts only—the sense which 
constitutes their animating principle being wanting. It seems a 


ket ; and therefore we may confidently look for bis speedy |‘%¢ *sence of the tenor. This embarrassment, lovers of the| waste of the “ goods the gods bestow,” to give to artists like Mr, 


returp. The City officials should accordingly lose no time in 
preparing for acivic demonstration and ovation suited to the 


momentous occasion. 
——_- > ——_ 


CURRENT TOPICS, 


opera will be glad to learn, will cease to exist after Monday next, | Mark Smith and Miss Mary Wells such skeletons of parts, and 
when Signor Brignoli, recovered from the severe indisposition 
caused by injury to a limb, will make his first metropolitan ap- 
pearanee since his return from Europe. The réle selected is his | #8 unsatisfactory as the intellectual, spite of the engagement of 
favourite one of Lionel in “‘ Martha.” During the week we have | Miss Stockton, who sings in a thoroughly acceptable manner the 
had a repetition of ‘‘ Traviata,’’ and first performances of “ Rigo- 


expect them, by some histrionic alchemy, to give them dramatic 
flesh and blood. The musical part of the entertainment is quite 


insignificant numbers allotted to her, Miss Ligzie Wilmore [Fi-. 


As though the Abyssinian Expedition were not enough to| letto” and the “ Barber.”” The cast of each of these works was| netta}] contributes several songs to the entertainment, but the 


fully occupy?the attention of the mother country at one time, 
we find officers both in the army and navy urging the Govern- 
mentjto undertake new Expeditions, that an abundance of work 
may take the place in their respective services of the present 
quasi inactivity. We have already noticed the anxiety of the 
officers of the Indian army to be‘Jed against the Russians, across 
the barren wastes and through the hostile population of Afgha- 
nistan ; we now have a letter from the well-known Capt. Sher- 
rard Osborn, insisting that an Expedition should be set on foot 
to the North Pole, or any where else that promises, for such is 
the plain English of the Captain’s proposition, to require a large 
outlay in money with a very trifling return in compensating ad- 
vantages. Capt. Osborn recommends, for preference, an Arctic 
Expedition, but, so there be an Expedition of some sort, he is 
not particular about the object, which may be the Nile, or the 
Niger, or Torres Straits, or the Gulf of Siam, or the bottom of 
the sea. “In time of peace,” be eays, “with our Navy fretting 


way a most enjoyable performance. 


the perfect realization of winning archness and vivacity. 


audience, Jupiter Pluvius reigning (no pun) outside. 


altogether unworthy of them, always excepting Mme. De La] often scarcely decent character of her gestures, takes away 
Grange in the former and Miss Phillips [Rosina] in the latter, | any satisfaction her musical efforts may have given. Those of 
Mme. De LaGrange is without doubt one of the best and most | the other actors should be at once “ cut,’’ as an intolerable nui- 
reliable artists now upon the stage. With every essay in a new|sance, Of the new artists who make their first appearance in the 
character the general opinion among amateurs gains ground that, | ‘‘ White Fawn,” Miss Jennie Delacy and Miss Mena Montagu are 
spite of the lapse of Time which rarely leaves a voice in as good | the only ones we should care to see become “ permanencies” on 
case as it finds it, this gifted woman has never been heard to so| this stage. Miss Lucy Egerton is a very objectionable person, for 
good advantage as now. Her voice was at no time very strong, | Whom the management should at once substitute some one of the 
but the ekill with which she delivers and manages it, doubles its| many good American artiste at their command. Messrs, 
power and satisfies the ear without straining the organ, The| Vining Bowers and E. B. Holmes did well the little that is entrust- 
personation‘ot Miss Phillips, as Rosina, on Thursday, was every-|¢d to them. The ballet troupe is the same which “did the 
Her execution of the diffi. | mazy” for the “ Black Crook,” and the dances are many of them 
cult music of the part was facile and bird-like, and her acting was| chaste and pleasing, while a few are decidedly the reverse. 
The | These and the other objectionable features of the new spectacle, 
introduced song in the music lesson was thoroughly well vocal- | Will doubtless be abated by the management as soon as they are 
ized, and in sentiment was quite in keeping with the opera and the | indicated by the press and the public. But even in its best es- 
role. Miss Phillips was warmly welcomed by a somewhat sparse | tate, the thoughtful patron of the stage cannot regard with any 
The | feeling of satisfaction the growing popularity of such exhibitions as 
other parts were ereditably filled, although as a whole, the| The White Fawn” and “ Black Crook,” and his regret must be 


under a horrible system of red tape and an intolerable bureau-| opera was much better acted than sung. To-day, “ Traviata” | intensified as they approach more and more nearly what may be 


cracy, geographical exploration and discovery in the Aretic 


will be given at a matinée. On Wednesday, Signor Brignoli will | called spectacular perfection, as they indicate a wider and wider 


seas, in Central Africa, in New Guinea, or Western China, in| make his second appearance in “La Favorit.” At the French | departure from that elevated and pure standard of the legitimate 


surveying the storm-swept channels of Cape Horn, or explorin 


the currents and depths of the great ocean, and such like pur- 
suits, are the true schools for our naval officers and seamen.”’ 
This is what Capt, Osborn describes, truly enough, as “ his sim- 
ple theory,” but whether he will ever succeed in making it as 
popular as it is plain, is another matter. Looking at the sub- 
ject from a pounds, shillings and pence point of view, it might 
be questioned whether the present period of universal financial 
depression—when values are generally unsettled, and when the 
tax-payers are already protesting loudly at the increase in the 
rate rendered necessary by the inauguration of an Expedition 
neither the end nor the cost of which can yet be even approxi- 
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sang the music of Sa Altesse with all her usual abandon and arch- 
ness, and more than her usual spirit. Her reception byfher large 
constituency, was most enthusiastic. The troupe, after to-day’s| The London Times of December 31 contains only one editorial 


g | theatre one of the largest and best houses of the season, gathered | and intellectual drama, which alone can afford rational and re- 
on Monday evening, to assist at the one hundredth representa. | fined amusement to thinking people. Like other fevers, oo 
tion of “La Grande Duch de Gerolstein.” The now well- 
known “points” were all recognized and loudly applauded, 
while each of the principal actors received a little ovation of his,| shall be greatly mistaken in the good sense of the American 
or her, own, on entering the scene. The cast was the same as| people, if this does not prove to bethe fact. Itis possible to have 
usual with the exception of the part of Wanda [Fritz’s inamo-| too much of even a good thipg—as the boy who was surfeited with 
rata], which was gracefully filled by Mile Fleury Longchamps, | pudding learned to his cost—and in our opinion the surfeit-point 
who, spite of the insinuations ofa rival manager, possesses a bet-| has, in the “ White Fawn,” been reached and passed. 

ter voice than any female ber of the . Mile. Tostee 


we trust that the spectacular fever has had its day, 
the gorgeous splendour of the present novelty at Niblo’s, we 





Facts and Hancies. 


mated—is the time fortinvolving the nation in still further pe- , go southward to Baltimore and Washington. On their | article; and that ope ie nearly seven columns in length, and 


cuniary embarrassments merely to keep the officers and seamen 


of the Navy employed. 





Another great English Railway Company seems abont to be 
added to thetlong list that _have recently wrecked the hopes of so 
many confiding investors, and brought pecuniary ruin aod want 
to so many widowsand orpbane. Of the nine great tronk lines 
centering in London, the stock of only three has recently stood 
above par; of these the Midland was considered the most stable 
and safe. The ordinary share capital exclusive of obligations 
and bonds—in about the usual proportion of an additional thira— 
was over eleven millions sterling, and the shares recently stood 
at 120, Duly audited balance] sheets were issued balf-yearly, 


be given. 





Brama. 








return in February, the long-promised “La Belle Heléne” wili| Sears the heading “ 1867.”-———-A list com: some 





« State Legislature, making it unlawful for one first cousin to 
We have sat through an entire performance of the “ White agree to to marry apother cousin 
Fawn,” and that not of the whole piece as originally written pena ed _ = Somme 
{but never produced], but an amended, curtailed and improved piconet & a —_ ee tiene, ee’ annual ity Ball 
edition of it which was exhibited to a crowded house on Monday | is to come off 
evening last—end we still survive. This may not be considered | The names of the 
a startling assertion by our friends at a distance, who, having 


Academy of Music on the 24th F; 
committee, etc., ee Seer ores: week's 
t being compel the death 





heard, and truly, that, in all the essential elements of a show | Capt.G. A. Lewis, of the steamer a oe Ge. 


piece, the “‘ White Fawn ” far surpasses its alliterative predeces- ee ee at! Seagane by n the at na four days out 
sor, the “ Black Crook,” may deem it not unpleasant agony to/from Liverpool. Capt Lewis will long and sin- 
“ Die of a rose in aromatic pain,” 


cauly Sueadd by a'laige cndio of Stiada 
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New Publications. 


Mr. George MacDonald isa man of genius, as we have re- 
marked before, but his work seldom does his genius justice. 
We felt it in his Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, and we feel 
it still more in his Jast work, Guild Court, which has just 
been reprinted byjthe Harpers. The drawback to Mr. Mac- 
Donalu’s success as a novelist lies in the predominance of the 
moral element in his stories, but that this defect is due to his 
circumstances, and the publications for which he writes, 
rather than to anything inherent in his nature, we have al- 
ways believed. Guild Court, if we remember rightly, was 
originally written for one of the many magazines published 
by Mr. Alexander Strahan—(Good Words, we believe,)}—whose 
predilections, and the character of whose periodicals, had to 
be taken into consideration, as a matter of course. Had Mr, 
MacDonald written it to please himself—not as a ‘‘ job,” but 
a work of art—we are persuaded that it would have been dif- 
ferent in many respects. It would have been cast in a freer 
mould, as was Alec Forbes of Howglen ; and would, conse- 
quently, have done fuller justice to some of the specialties of 
its theme, among which may be mentioned the low-life of the 
London poor—effective ground which brings Mr. MacDonald 
in contact with Mr. Dickens, Mr. James Greenwood, and Mr. 
James Gilbert, author of De Profundis, and other tales. Mr. 
MacDonald is quite as familiar as either of these authors 
with the back slums of the modern Babylon, but then it would 
not do to show the extent of his knowledge to the readers of 
Good Words. What he might have done had he felt himself 
uatrammelled, is shown in his portraits of Mattie and Poppie, 
a pair of singular children, of whom Mr. Dickens might have 
been proud ; and, in a Jess degree, in the sketches of Mr. 
Spelt, the poor tailor, and Mr. Kitely, the old book-dealer. 
Their outlines are strongly marked, and the colour, what lit- 
tle there is, is well laid in ; but, unfortunately, these charac- 
ters come to nothing, not being essential to the conduct of the 

story, nor remarkable for consistency. The hero, Thomas 
Worboise, has nothing very heroic in him, though not a bad 
fellow at heart, nor, is there anything out of the common ‘a 
Lucy Burton, the heroine, who, however, is both wiser and 
better than her lover, Tom. The fault of Guild Court, setting 
aside its moral purpose, which has no rigbt to protrude in fic- 
tion, is, that it is a sketch rather than a finished work : the 
materials are good, but not well knit together, the evidence 
» of haste and balf-thought being everywhere noticeable. Still, 
as we said at the start, Mr. MacDonald is a man of genius, 
and Guild Court may be read with pleasure, especially by 
sympathetic and uncritical readers. The Messrs. Harpers elo 
publish two juveniles, Folks and Fairies, Stories for Little 
Children, by Lucy Randall Comfort; and Stories of the Gorilla 
Country, Narrated for Young People, by Paul Du Chaillu. 
The first, a pretty little quarto of some two hundred 
and fifty odd pages, contains twenty-eight short stories, 
which, if not equal to those of Hans Christian 
Andersen and Madame D’Aulnoy, as whose, indeed, 
are, in modern times?—are informed with the true fairy ele- 
ment, which so many would-be story-tellers lack. Their very 
titles are a proof of this, as witness these: “‘ The Fairy Silver- 
wing,” “The Disobedient Chicken,” “ Goldspot, the Trout,” 
“ The Little Brown Man,” “ The Giant Thunderscales,” “ The 
Ugly Dolphin,” “The Story of a Bee,” and “Simple Peter’s 
Fortune.” There is something charming in the ideas which 
these names suggest, nor will the way in which Miss Comfort 
has handled them disappoint her childish readers. As dif- 
ferent as can be from works of this sort—peopled with “ the 
gay creatures of the element”—is Mr. Du Chaillu’s Stories of 
the Gorilla Country, which is essentially of “the earth, 
earthy”—especially as regards its illustrations, in which we 
have the gorilla and other African monstrosities in their na- 
tive hideousness. It contains little or nothing with which the 
readers of Mr. Du Chaillu’s travels are not acquainted ; but as 
these travels have not yet penetrated into the libraries of the 
children of America, they are still as “ good as manuscript” 
to the latter. In other words, they will be new to the juve- 
nile mind, which will devour their wonders with eager in- 
terest and undoubting belief, happily ignorant of the existence 
of Dr. Gray, the curator of the British Museum, (whatever 
that may be.) and Mr. Wynwood Reade, the African travel- 
ler—s couple of sceptics, who won't believe in Mr. Du Chaillu 
and his gorillas at any price. We dissent from these captious 
gentlemen in the matter of Mr. Du Chaillu’s veracity, and 
agree with what we are sure will be the verdict of the young 
folks, after they shall have read his book—which we advise 
them to do at once. 
The most important of the recent publications of 
the Harpers is the History of the United Netherlands, 
by John Lathrop Motley, D.C.L., of which they have 
just publiehed the third volume. It would be, indeed, a 
pleasant task to enter into a long and detailed criticism upon 
this book, but, unfortunately, it would be as needless as a cri- 
ticism of Macaulay, or Gibbon, or Hume. Whatever the 
faults of Mr. Motley as an historian, and they are not many, 
nor of much magnitude, he has won a place among the fore- 
most writers of his department of letters, and stands to-day, in 
ovr opinion, the first historian in America. It may be his 
misfortune, as far as the appreciation of the masses of his 
countrymen are concerned, that he has rot written a history 


of his own country, but it is certainly none as regards the cos- 


mopolitan readers of history, to whom all lands and times are 
alike. In the present instalment of his second great work— 
the last act, so to speak, of the great drama of the struggle and 


ndependence of the Datch, Mr. Motley takes up the thread 


readers from 1590 to 1600, ten eventful years,which live again 
in the vivid life and stirring movement of his pages. In the 
fourth and last volume,"which will speedily follow, he will 
bring them down nine years later ; or, more exactly, to the 
commencement of the Twelve Years’ Truce, in 1609, when 
the independence of the Netherlands was virtually admitted 
by Spain. “ The history of the Thirty Years’ War,” says Mr. 
Motley, in his Advertisement, “ with which the renewed con- 
flict between the Dutch Commonwealth and the Spanish 
Monarchy was blended, until the termination of the great 
European struggle by the peace of Westphalia, involves all 
the most important episodes in the progress of the Nether- 
lands until the year 1648. Upon this history, which is the 
natural complement to his two works, ‘The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,’ and ‘ The History of the Netherlands’—the 
author is now engaged, and"heJhopes at a future day to ask 
for it the indulgence which has been generously accorded to 
its predecessor.” We are glad to know that Mr. Motley is 
continuing his labours, and can assure him that he has no 
need to ask for indulgence at any time—least of all in a time 
like the present when the Greeleys and the Pollards of the 
North and South are considered historians ! 





In any other country than America, which is emphatically 
the country of Isms, it would hardly have been possible for a 
woman to write, much less to print, such a*book as Woman’s 
Wrongs, A Counter-Irritant, which the lady who writes under 
the nom de plume of Gail Hamilton, has recently issued 
through the press of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. It is not, 
as the reader might suppose, a treatise, or discussion, on wo- 
man’s rights, which, of course, would easily be got at by writ- 
ing on the opposite subject ; or, not so much that, as a reply 
to a series of articles from the pen of the Rey. John Todd, 
D.D.,—whoever he may be—which originally appeared in a 
leading religious newspaper of New England, and which ap- 
pears to have roused the ire of Gail Hamilton. Dr. Todd 
seems 8 good enough sort of man, and his ideas are such as 
obtain among men of his station and intelligence, in the pul- 
pit or out; but both he, and they, are abomination in the eyes 
of Gail Hamilton, whe pokes all manner of fun at them, often, 
it must be confessed, justly. The learned divine is an un- 
grammatical writer, for which he deserves to be scored; but 
to chaff him for his grammar, or want of it, is one thing, and 
to answer his arguments, or assertions, or both, by vague de- 
clamation—psychological, political and otherwise—is another. 
Gail Hamilton is smart, and sometimes witty, but neither her 
wit nor her smartness have convinced us that it is a good 
thing for women to vote; or that the majority of women of 
America wish to vote, or would vote under any consideration. 
We have been amused by (ail Hamilion's book, which, if it 
be an answer to Dr. Todd, and his scribblements, is not an 
answer to Alfred Tennyson, and the settlement of woman’s 
place and rights in the social scale, as the last has set them 
forth in “The Princess.” We commend to Gail Hamilton’s 
consideration a few lines in the mouth of the old king—the 
father of the prince—which, if they would not “ weed her of 
of her folly,” have certainly weeded many women of theirs, 
and are likely to weed many more. Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields have also published David Copperfield, the fifth volume 
of their “Charles Dickens Edition” of the works of our 
greatest romancer—a handsome and readable series of books, 
as we have before remarked—which contains eight of the ori- 
ginal English illustrations, a litile reduced in size. We have 
written so much concerning the different editions of Dickens 
during the past twelvemonth, that we have not left ourselves 
anything to say about this one ; so we content ourselves with 
merely announcing that it is still in progress. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Poems of the Prairies. By Leonard Brown....Des Moines ; 
Redhead and Wellslager——Sense, or Saturday -night Musings and 
Thoughtful Papers. 
and Co, Woman’s Wrongs. By Gail Hamilton.— —David 
Copperfield. The Charles Dickens Edition....Ticknor and Fields. 





St. Paul’s. January.—Annie Judge. Spinster. By F. W. 
Robinson .... R. M. Dewitt.——Harper’s Magazine. January. 
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foreshortening in 4 portion of the limbs, and the delicate grada 


managed with much skill. Viewed as a careful study, merely, 


redeemed from common-place. 


large will be educated to a better feeling for art than that in 





of his narrative where he last laid it down, and conducts his 


By “ Brick’’ Pomeroy......G@. W. Carleton 


Count Mirabeau. By Theodore Mundt....D, Appleton and Co.— 


Mr. F. Martinez has nowfon exhibition at No. 845 Broad- 
way,a pictare displaying considerable power of draughte- 
manship, after the French school. The ‘ Odalisque,” as the 
picture is entitled, is realistic] in treatment, being, in fact, a 
life-size study of the nude female_form. The type of beauty 
selected by the artist is of the Oriental cast. There is bold 


tions of the flesh tints and reflected lights and shades are 


the “Odalisque” is entitled to commendation, but it lacks 
the idealization by which, alone, subjects of the kind can be 


A portrait of General Grant, painted sometime since by Mr. 
Constant Mayer, has lately been published in chromo-litho- 
graph by Mesers. Fabronius, Gurney, and Son. We are glad 
to note that the art of colour-printing is makirg good pro- 
gress in this country, since, though its influence, people at 


fused by the course and vulgar trash in the way of cheap litho- 
graphs with which the country is deluged. The chromo-litho- 


ginal picture, and is a very successful example of a useful and 

interesting branch of art. 

Since the additions made to the galleries of the Academy 

of Design,—we refer to the works in water-colour and the 

American pictures exhibited in Paris last year,—the number 

of visitors has greatly increased. We are sorry we cannot 
add that there are many purchasers among the visitors. In 

the water-colour department, especially, all the works on view 

remain unsold. The prejudice that has always existed in this 
country against that branch of art has yet to be overcome, 
and the present exhibition ought certainly to have some share 
in conquering it. 

Mr. F. E. Church is now travelling in Asia. When last 
heard from he was, we believe, in Syria, in which country, 

and in those that border on it, he will doubtless find many 
congenial subjects for his pencil. 

Mr. 8. Colman is engaged upon a large picture of a subject 
for which he had not to travel far. It isa view of New York 
harbour, taking in Castle Garden and the buildings adjacent 
to it—which,"by the by, group together in a very picturesque 
manner. It is a wonder that artists have not made more than 
they have hitherto done of the materials afforded by the 
busy wharves of the city, with the dense masses of shipping 
and the glimpses of water and islands beyond. 

An excellent picture by Vibert is now to be seen in Mr. 

Schaus’s gallery, where, singular to say, it does not appear to 
attract much attention. The scene is partly historical—a 
supposed episode in one of the wars of the Netherlands. A 
company of marauding free lances is drawn up at early morn- 
ing in the street of a village, which they have just plundered 
and set on fire. The variety of swash-buckler character in 
the composition is very remarkable, and the details of armour, 
weapons, and accessories in general are painted with great 
skill. 





THE “ ART JOURNAL” FOR JANUARY. 


So long ago as 1855, Mr. Maclise’s picture of “ Orlando and 
the Wrestler,” from “As You Like It,” was one of the prin- 
cipal attractions at the Royal Academy exhibition of the 
year. An inspection of the steel engraving of this picture, by 
©. W. Sharpe, which is one of the embellishments to this 
number of the Art Journal, will give those who have not seen 
the original painting some idea of the power and character so 
generally conceded to it by the critics of the time. The 
Duke's wrestler is the very incarnation of brute strength, as 
he stands feeling his biceps muscle and scowling at bis youth- 
ful antagonist with a bull-dog expression not unlike that of a 
New York pugilistic rough. Young Orlando is slim in com- 
parison to him; but he is muscular, too, and looks equal to 
the occasion. Rosalind and Celia look anxiously on, clasp- 
ing each other with nervous clutch. Touchstone is an ad- 
mirable bit of character, engaged in “ chaffing” the burly pro- 
fessional wrestler. The Duke is the central figure of the 
composition, and the back-ground is filled up with a numter 
of the other dramatis persone. From the variety of character 
in this picture one can study it with satisfaction for a long 
while. The second steel plate in the number is also from the 
burin of C. W. Sharpe, after E. M. ,Ward’s pleture of “A 
King’s Daughter.” It is a touching subject, representing the 
young and lovely daughter of Louis XVI. engaged in sweep- 
ing out the cell in which she had long been immured. The 
Dauphiness is represented as a fair and beautiful young dam- 
sel, courtly in all her lineaments, although clad in homely at- 
tire, Both of these plates are engraved in an effective style 
of art, flesh and textare of drapery being both represented 
with consummate skill. 
Interesting to many persons here will be the notice of the 
art exhibition in London, full accounts of which are given in 
this number of the Art Journal, as will also be the paper on 
E. M. Ward’s mural paintings in the Houses of Parliament. 
There isan illustration of the design for the Freedmen’s 
monument to Abraham Lincoln, with descriptive letter-press. 
A paper on the French school of painting as exemplified at 
the Universal Exhibition gives an interesting and comprehen- 
sive view of a popular school of art. The rest of the Art 
Journal for January is made up of art gossip from all parts of 
the world; reports of such new discoveries in science as are 
applicable to art; reviews of illustrated publications, and 
much interesting matter connected with art and artists in 
general. 

BULWER’S HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


On the firet character in his second volume—Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh—Sir Henry Bulwer bas expended great labour, His essa 
is the outcome of le reflection on a question, whic! 
doubtless often passes through the mind of every man who has 
taken an active part in the business of life— What ensures suc- 
ceas? Why do some men fail and others succeed ?”’ There is 
po question which is more pusaliog. Men with vearly the same 
characters, and quite equal talente, have entirely different careers, 
While some attain wealth and distinction, others {ade into po- 
verty and obscurity ; and those who attempt to explain the dif- 
ference of fortune often explain it wrongly, by suggesting, as the 
cause, peculiarities of character, which bave been produced by 
failure, and not preceded it. It seems far-fetched to select Mack- 
intosh as an example of failure. It can only be by persons who 
have at once a narrow and a worldly idea of success that be can 
be deemed to have failed. He did not become a Prime Minis 
ter like Canning. But we question whether, in the estimation 
of many sound judges, his career was not equally commensa 
rate to his temperament and abilities. However, let Sir H. 
Bulwer explain in what he considers his failure to have con- 





There is, indeed, a class amongst mankind, a body numerous in 
all literary societies, who are far less valued for any precise thing 
they have done than according to a v notion of what they 
are capable of doing. Mackintosh mm! taken as 4 type of this 


class ; not that he passed his life in the learned inactivity tu which 








graph of General Grant reflects faithfully the points of the ori- 


the resident members of our owu Universities sometimes consign 
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their intellectual powers, but which more frequently characterizes 
the tranquil scholars whose condition is the boast of some sma:l 
German or Italian city. 

But though mixing in the action of a great and stirring com- 
manity, a lawyer, an author, a member of Parliament, Mackin- 
tosh never arrived at an eminence in law, in letters, or in politics 
that satisfied the expectations of those who, living in his so- 
ciety, were impressed by his intellect and astonished at his ac 
quirements. 


Again, in summing up, our author says :— 


It was not only in England, then, but also on the Continent, 
where his early pamphlet and distinguished friendships had made 
him equally known—that he ever remained the man of promise; 
until, amidst hopes which his vast and various information, his 
wonderful memory, his copious elocution, and his transitory fits 
of energy, still nourished, he died, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age, universally admired and regretted, though without a high 
reputation for any one thing, or the ardent attachment of any 
particular set of persons, 


We are grateful to Sir H. Bulwer for his revord of Cobbett. 
In many respects Cobbett was a representative man. He was 
more “contentious” than the generality of Englishmen. What 
with his dogged obstinacy and preseverance, his defiance of dif- 
ficulty, his contests with power, be was typical of many indigen- 
ous Koglish qualities; but he superadded others to these. He 
contrived, by his influence as a public writer, to borrow money 
to the amount of £34,000. And when, deeparing of extricating 
himself from his difficulties, he absconded to America, he coolly 
informed his creditors that “as they had not resisted the perse- 
cutions from which these losses had arisen, they were in no 
small degree responsible for those losses, and must be prepared 
to share with his family the consequences.” 

Of his power as a writer of pure and flowing English, Cobbett 
is less known to the present generation than he ought to be. 
But it was not on his purest and simplest style—that, for in- 
stance, in which he describes the rural scenery of Engiand—that 
his power was founded. It was to’ his command of a phraseology 
which combined great aptness with extreme coarseness that he 
owed his influence over the mass of his countrymen. Few wri- 
ters could invent or adapt a nickname, or an epithet so cleverly 
as Cobbett, “ Old Glory” stuck for life to Sir F. Burdett, his 
former patron and life-long creditor. “ 4olus” Canning provok- 
ed frequent laughter among the illiterate politicians of the far- 
mer’s ordinary. “The Bloody Old Times” came more easily to 
the lips of the vulgar than any more far-fetched epithet. The 
following are samples of coarse vigour, the immediate effect of 
which must have been increased by the fact that they were penned 
ae the people whom the writer so heartily blackguard- 


“ There’s a fine Congress-man for you! If any d——d rascally 
rotten borough in the universe ever made such a choice as this 
(a Mr, Blair MacClenachan), you'll be bound to cut my throat, and 
suffer the sans culottes sovereigns of Philadelphia—the hob-snob 
snigger-snee-ers of Germanstown—to kick me about in my blood 
till my corpee is as ugly and disgusting as their living carcases 
are.” “ Bark awey, hell-hounds, till you are suffocated io 

our own foam.” ‘This hatter, turned painter (Samuel F. 
ley eo whose heart 1s as black and as foul as the liquid in which 

e bles.”” 


“Tt is tair, also, to observe that this State (Pennsylvania) la 
bours under disadvantages in one respect that no other State 
does. Here is precisely that climate which suits the vagabonds 
of Europe; here they bask in summer, and lie curled up in win- 
ter, without fear of coeeeeing & one season, or freezing in the 
other. eames hither they come in shoals, just roll them- 
selves ashore, and begin to swear and poll away as if they had 
been bred to the business from their infancy. She has too un- 
happily acquired a reputation for the mildness or rather the tee- 
bleness of her laws. There’s no gallows in Pennsylvania. These 
ey tidings have rung through all the democratic club-rooms, all 
the dark assemblies of traitors, all the dungeons and cells of Eng- 
land tiand, and Ireland. Hence it is that we are over- 


Beco! 
whelmed with the refuse, the sweeping, of these kingdoms, the 


offal of the jail and the gibbet. ence it is that we see so 
many faces that never looked comely but in the pillory, limbs 
that a out of chains, and necks that seem made to be 
stretched. 


It is only fair to add that his pen could be wielded for the pur- 
poses of a more delicate satire than this, as the next extract will 
prove:— 

“Since then, Citizen Barney is become a French commodore 
of two frigates, and will rise probably to the rank of admi- 


ral, if contrary winds do not blow him in the way of an 
enemy.” 


Of the wonderful energy of the man a striking instance is re- 
corded, during bis confinement in prison, from which he directed 
the management of his farm every week. It is too long to ex- 
tract, but will reward perusal. The whole notice of his life 
will impress on the mind of the readers the image of a man 
who had indomitable courage and perseverance, keen and ra- 
pid apprehension, great powers of composition, but a vanity 
= an unscrupulousness which entirely neutralized their 
value. 

Of Mr, Canning Sir H. Bulwer justly says, that “ throughout 
his whole life be exhibited the effects of the close borough and 
the public school.” In modern days it would be utterly imporsi- 
ble for at man born in Canning’s sphere of life to enter Parlia- 
ment at the age he entered it. No modern constituency of 700 
or 800 electors would adopt a young man of no fortune, only 
famed for his composition of English and Latin verse, and up- 
able to expend ten pounds a bead on hesitating voters. Nor 
would the patrons of such ———— boroughs as still exist go 
beyond their own family circle to select a member from the 
promising heroes of the University Union and the Class List. 
Canning, like Sheridan, Mackintosh, and Burke, belongs to a 
Parliamentary epoch which will never re-appear. With them 
have gone the graceful scholarship, the refi oratory, the classi- 
cal allusion, and the classical idea of stateemanship which lighted 
up the unreformed House of C witha unknowu 
to its successors. Of the sp 8 and whom the ob- 
solete borough system introduced into the House of Commons, 
nove were more brilliant than Canning. But he was more than 
brilliant. He was as brilliant as Sberidan, with an energy, a 
purpose, @ resolution, and an originalitygto which Sheridan 
could not lay claim. His history is an impressive example of 
the power of a resolute mind to win fortune to its side ; for to 
other attributes which are conceded to him must be added that 
which the Romans thought one of the highest—that of Fortunate. 
Few who heard Sheridan augur bis successful dédut, and who re- 
mewbered Sheridan's and Burke’s careers, could have ventured to 

ophesy that the young man who was starting with no greater 

amily advantages than either of those two great orators would 
die Prime Minister of England. An interesting account is 
given of the reasons which induced the young adventurer to 
enter the House of Commons under the auspices of Mr. Pitt 
rather than of the Whigs: a precocious piece of ratting 
which provoked the following stanza from Oolonel Fitzpat- 





tat 





The tarning of coats so common Is grown 
That no one would think to attack it; 

Bat no case until now was so ~~ known 
Of a schoolboy changing its jacket, 


The whoie course of Canning’s career isinteresting. We can 
only dwell upon one or two salient points in his life. He made 
himself unpopular by his witty and unfeeling advocacy of the 
repressive measures waich were rendered necessary by the plots 
of the disaffected. The unity and cohesion of every nation de- 
pend upon the immediate suppression of al] attempts to dissolve 
society ; but though Canning may have been justified in defend- 
ing the action of the Government, he was certainly not justified 
in the terms in which he ridiculed the sufferings and complaints 
of those whom it punished. Itis worth while remembering that 
his devotion to Queen Caroline caused him to resign his office ; 
and that the death of Lord Londonderry prevented his being 
made Governor-General of India. Lord Litespeed pressed Can- 
ning’s appointment as Lord Lond ry'’s . 
King, irritated by his adherence to the Queen’s cause, at first 
resisted, and only yielded at last to the Duke of Wellington’s 
solicitations. “ Two or three phrases,” Sir H. Bulwer, says— 


Of the conversation that took place on this occasion have been 
repeated to me by one who was at the time confidant of both the 
Kio and the Duke. 

“Good God! Arthur, you don’t mean to propose that fellow 
to me as Secretary of Foreign Affairs; it is impossible. i said, 
on my honour as a gentleman, he should never be one of my 
Ministers again. You hear, Arthur, on my honour, as a gen- 
tleman. Iam sure you will agree with me; I ean’t do what I 
said on my honour as a gentleman | would not do.” 

“ Pardon me, sir, I don’t agree with you at all; your Majesty 
is not a gentleman ”’ 

The — started. 

“Your ajesty, I say,” continued the imperturbable soldier, 
is not a gentleman, but the Sovereign of England, with duties to 
your ple far above any to yourself; and,these duties render 
it imperative that you should at this time employ the abilities of 
Mr. Canving.” 

“Well!” drawing a long breath, “if I must, I must,” was 
finally the King’s reply. 

In his new capacity Canning thwarted the reactionary policy 
of France and Spain ; he protected Portugal; he called a New 
World into existence to redress the balance of the Old; he re- 
vived the influence and reputation of England on the Continent, 
He recalled that national pride and eourage which the «lder 
Pitt bad signally inspired. He gained a great popularity for 
himself, and when he died Prime Minister, he was the most po- 
pular Prime Minister of modern days. Of the management b 
which he conquered the King’s aversion, of the negotiation wi 
the Duke of Wellington, and of the effects of Lord Grey’s at- 
tack, we have not space to speak. We regret that this interest- 
ing biography is not better illustrated by tbe landmarks of dates. 
And we take this opportunity of pointing out one or two 
strange mistakes on the part of so accomplished a writer. How 
could Sir H. Bulwer, in quoting Cavning’s well-known Sapphics, 
commit the two following errors? The second verse, instead 
of beginning with “ Weary knife-grinder” (words esrential to 
the metre), is headed with them, as if the knife-grinder was epeak- 
ing them. Another stanza concludes thus :— 


Justice Aldmixon put me in the parish stocks 
For a vagrant; 


which is according to no known metre. Finally, “I give thee 

sixpence! I'll see thee damned first,” is equally contrary to 

prosody. These are small blemishes it is true, but they mar the 

completeness of the work, and suggest the (doubtless erroneous) 

belief that Sir H. Bulwer does not know what Sapphics are. 
—————_@ ——_ — 


THE OLD YEAR IN ENGLAND. 


The Saturday Review, in commenting on the business of the 
past year, says: 

“On the Ist of January, 1867, the country was in a position 
which seemed to make it 1 ng wey easy to cast the horoscope of 
the future. A severe crisis had several months before closed a 
period of excessive speculation. The ground was cleared, or 
supposed to be cleared, of the wrecks of unlucky ventures, and 
the trade of the country had survived the collapse on the Stock 
Exchange, not only without ruin, but without any apparent check 
in the rate of progress. The revenue had been buoyant in spite 
of failing Companies and straitened incomes. The rate of dis- 
count, after rising nominally to ten per cent., and really to a 
much higher point, had fallen to 34 r cent. Consols had 
been slowly improving, and touched the highest quotation of the 
year on the 3lst of December. The Bank of England, after be- 
ing practically empty in May, had accumulated a store of 19,- 
000,000/. of bullion. More than half a year had passed since 
the fatal month of May, and every indication was idered to 
point in one direction. All persons thought that the bad times 
were behind us, that everything was ready for a fresh start, that 
trade had nothing to do but to continue and increase its marvel- 
lous activity, and that the lingering distrust which still lurked in 
commercial circles could not fail, on this as on former occasions, 
to vanish before the returning sunshine of the then approaching 
year. A vague fear of possibl tary derang ta in the 
United States, and a not unreasonable dread of a Continental 
war, slightly, and only slightly, modified the general view; and 
few even of the most experienced dissented from the summary of 
the situation given in the City Articie of the Zimes, to the effect 
‘that after the crowd of troubles lately witnessed everything 
seemed sound, and that it might be considered that in no instance 
had a year opened with better promise than attended upon 1867.’ 

This prediction has now been put to the test of experience, 
and though it has certainly not been exactly fulfilled, it is not 
obvious, even after the event, why it has failed, or what was the 
fallacy of the reasonings on which it was based. The only fears 
specially entertained have not been reaiized, and the year 1867 
has seen neither a European war nor an American crisis. Money 
has become even more plentiful than was anticipated, and there 
is now about 22,000,000/, in the Bank of England, and 40,000,- 
000/. in the Bank of France. The harvest, it is true, has not 
been abundant, but the deficiency has been wholly insufficient to 
account for the stagnation thas has prevailed throughout the 
year. While the rate of discount has fallen to two per cent., 
Consols have scarcely improved in price, and all other invest- 
ments have been ruinously depressed. Our foreign trade, which 
seems to be unhurt by the crisis year 1866, has shown an unmis- 
takable decline in the recovery year 1867. The discovery that 
some of our principal Railway Companies have been for years 
paying dividends out of capital, and are now in need of further 
funds, has been supposed to account in part for the want of vi- 
tality apparent in all financial matters. But the cause is inade- 
quate to produce the supposed effect, and it was besides known, 
though not to the full extent, more than a twelvemonth ago. The 
Great Eastern, North British, and Chatham and Dover Companies 
were in trouble in 1866, and the debenture panic originated in 
that year; and if one or two more Companies have been since 
added to the list of unfortunates, it is scarcely credible that a 
reduction in the dividends of a few th d shareholders can 
be credited with the commercial stagnation of the British Em- 
pire, and indeed of the world, for most of the symptoms under 
which our trade is suffering are visible in a greater or less in- 
tensity in France, America, and most other commercial coun- 
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THE FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


There have been many modifications in the style of the short 
costume during the last few weeks; and, asso very much of its 
gracefulness depends on the arrangement of the two skirts, we 
will endeavour to give our readers an idea of the most usua! and 
truly Parisian make. 

The under skirt, though short, is not very short; generally 
either red, violet, or black: and is plaited round the bottom. 
The upper skirt, which is most frequently black, should be cut 
moderately trained at the back, and so looped up as to be per- 
fectly flat at the front and the sides; whilst the back, being set 
in at the waist in large plaits, is quite bouffi our b 
are used for looping up, two at the sides and two at the back, 
those at the sides being so placed as to stretch the front breadth 
quite plain. This skirt, of course, is considerably shorter than 
the under skirt. 

Far is still much in favour. It is profusely employed as trim- 
ming. There are various ways of arranging it. For taffetas, 
cloth, or velvet dresses a double row placed up each side of the 
front breadth is a very suitable style, a single band being put 
round the cuffs and arm-holes, The paletots of medium length 
have a square collar, bordered with fur. 

We have heard the question whether a low body was consi- 
dered indispensable for dinner dress, Without doubt it is so in 
Paris for all ceremonious dinners, so that it is quite customary 
for Parisians to have two bodies made to their silk, satin, moire 
antique, or velvet dresses. Thin material is reserved for young 
girls or very young married ladies. 

Last year black toilettes obtal an success ; they 
were worn even at balls, and our ladies of fashion appear to 
have no desire to give them up, so that it is expected many ball 
dresses will be seen made of black lace. Rich, plain, or broche 
silks will be also worn this winter, but young girls should 
never wear anything but light vaporous material for ball toi- 
lettes. 

The rage for gold trimming is as great as ever. Velvet spot- 
ted with gold, as well as velvet embroidered with coloured silk, 
is in vogue for grande toilette. For at home dress, cachemire, 
poplin, and velveteen are much worn. 

The bonnets, although still worn so small,are made warmer and 
more comfortable by means of the cross-way strings of velvet or 
satin, lined, and generally edged with lace. The “ Douchesse” 
is much admired, and is certainly a very becoming head dress, 
Thus, a chapeau “ Douchesse” of black velvet, trimmed with a 
wreath, or rather ruche, of lace, with a diadem of jet flowers ; at 
the side an aigrette of gold and steel. Wide strings of cross- 
way velvet, lined with white satin and edged with lace. 

A very comfortable, and, at the same time, elegant bonnet may 
be made of black or coloured velvet, the front plaited, and edged 
with a wreath of small feathers to match the velvet, on which are 
placed small jet leaves. Soft, full crown of black lace, over 
which falls a rich lace forming a mantille, fastened over the satin 
strings by a satin bow. 

For visits of ceremony a very charming bonnet was of white 
royal, trimmed with rouleaux of white satin and a fringe of ma- 
rabouts. Bandeau of steel and gold, and strings of white satin 
edged with blonde, fastened by a rich brooch. —Le Poilet. 


All skirts for dressy occasions are made with trains; only 
quite young girls pay calls in short costumes. Girls between 
twelve and sixteen years of age wear the simple short skirt ; after 
sixteen the regular costume, with two skirts, is adopted. 

For afternoon visiting or calling toilettes both satin and velvet 
are much in favour ; poult de sote and fuille are also worn, but 
are of light shades, and very elaborately trimmed. Petticoats 
have much to do with the set and flow of a skirt, and so many 
reports are afloat concerning these important items that I feel 
bound to allude to the subject. 

With train skirts the cage or crinoline is now suppressed ; 
either two muslin or fine twill petticoats are worn instead. 
These are made very plain in front, and very full at the back, 
and are bordered with a deep flouuce, which serves to prevent 
the train from falling in and clinging about the feet. ie fa- 
shionable dressmakers now add a piece of very stiff muslin at the 
top of the skirt, commencing at the hips. This forms a sort of 
bustle, as the very scant skirts, plain all round, were found to 
be generally unbecoming, and in consequence Fashion decrees a 
sort of shy attempt at hoops. The rosette of the sash now 
reaches cousiderably above the waist, and the very wide ends 
that are so ruched that they have all the effect of paniers, 
which fleet it seems an ambition to achieve. 

A most fantastic style of mantle bas also been introduced re- 
cently, but the wearer must be very elegaut, and understand the 
arrangement of drapery, otherwise the effect is a caricature. 
This novelty is called Fermiere générale, and is a double cape, 
in the style of the Colleen Bawns of yore, only the second cape 
has ends like a Marie Antoinette mantelet, which ends are crossed 
at the back, passing through a small opening at the back of the 
cape. If this mantle is made of black velvet, it is trimmed with 
cross bands of black satin; but if in blue cloth, broad braid is 
the decoration. 

Ornaments in the Louis XVI. style are all the rage. Brooches 
in the form of bows, and enamelled lockets encrusted with pre- 
cious stones of divers bues; ornaments of pink enamel, with 
cupids painted in grisaille, or two shades of grey—esuch are the 
favourite ornaments this season.— liane de Marsy. 
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Tue “ Krtkenny Cat’ Question.—Mr. Chas. H. Ross, in 
his book on Cats, entitled, “ A Chit-Chat Chronicle of Feline 
Facts and Fancies, Legendary, Lyrical, Medical, Mirthful and 
Miscel laneous,”’ says :-— 


“ Everybody bas heard of the Kilkenny eats, and how they 
fought in a saw-pit with such ferocious determination, that when 
the battle was over, nothing was remaining of either combatants 
except his tail, Of course, we none of us suppose that the tale 
is true ; bat some writers think that the account of the mutual 
destruction of the a was an allegory designed to 
typify the utter ruin to which centuries of litigation and em- 
broilment on the subject of conflicting rights and privileges 
tended to reduce the respective exebequers of the rival munici- 
bodies of Kilkenny and Irishtown corporations ex- 
Ping witbin the liberties of one city, and the boundaries of the 
tive jurisdiction of which had never been marked out or 
defined by an authority to which either was willing to bow. The 
desperate struggles for supremacy of these parish wortLies began 
AD. 1377, and they fought, as only vestrymen can fight, a little 
over 300 years, by the end of which time there was, as you may 
sappore, very little left of them but their tails; for, of course, 
there was a terested third person to whom the affairs were 
referred for arbitration, in the old way that the cats appealed to 
the monke ~ the great cheese question—who qullivees hie 
ful. In the end it woald appear that all the 
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cats are quite as amiable now-a-days as the cats of any other | that is said even now to greet any who venture to enter the 
city in Great Britain. But there is another story of a great cat- —e of David's progenitor, the patriarch Isaac. 


fight in the eame neighbourhood. One night in the summer time 
all the cats in the city and county of Kilkenny were absent from 
their homes, and next morning a plain near the city was strewn 
with thousands of slain cats; and it was reported that almost all 
the cats in Ireland had joined in the fight, as was shown by the 
collars of some of the dead bearing the names of wey n all 
quarters of the island. The cause of the quarrel is not stated, 
but there are yet men alive who knew persons since dead, who 
actually inspected the field—at least, so they say.” 

A more amusing #tory, of which Mr. Ross makes no mention, 
assigns the memorable fight of the Kilkenny cats to the time of 
William the Third, when the soldiers stationed at Kilkenny are 
said to have found their favourite diversion in witnessing cat-fights. 
It was their custom to ing the belligerent cats into action on 
a tight-rope, to which the animals were securely tied by their tails. 
Thus placed on the strained cable, face to face, the infuriated 
creatures used to spring upon each other, and fight with indescri- 
pable ferocity. hen the weaker cat slipped from the embrace 
of his adversary he hung by his tail, screeching and writhing in 
rage and agony, until he managed to recover an insecure footing 
on the rope, when the contest was renewed, to the delight of its 
critical and humane spectators. After this elevating pastime had 
been in vogue a considerable time, it was prohibited by a mili- 
tary order, issued at the request of the principal inhabitants of 
Kilkenny, where, in the dearth of cats occasioned by a sport so 
largely destructive of feline life, the mice were verifying with 
unpleasant force the truth of a familiar adage. But when the 
oun for the discontinuance of the a a had been promul- 

, the authorities found much difficulty in enforcing obedi- 
ence to it. Cats still tinued to disapp from Kilkenny 
town, and it was well known that they were smuggled into the 

ison to afford the soldiers brutalizing diversion. Such was 
the state of the case when information hed the ding 
officer that a cat-fight was going on in an out-of-the-way room of 
the barrack, and an officer was forthwith despatched to put an 
end to the fight and arrest the soldiers thus guilty of insubordi- 
nation. But before the officer and men sent on this duty could 
break into the room, the as of the fight had received 
warning of their danger. The tramp of the intruding party was 
audible on the stairease to the men within the chamber, when 
one of the letter, with admirable promptitude, threw up the 
window of the room, and liberated the cats from the tight-rope 
by cutting off their tails. In a trice the animals had fallen to 
the floor, and disappeared through the window. The next mo- 
ment the invading party burst into the room, when they saw no 
breach of discip!ine except the strained rope and the two pen- 
dent tails of the vanished cats. “ Begorrah!” exclaimed one of 
the newly-arrived lads in scarlet, “how the divils must have 
fought! They have just eaten each other wholly, and left naught 
but their tails bebind them ?” 











Tue EXPLORATIONS AT PALESTINE.—There exists in Jeru- 
salem a spot held sacred both by Jews and by Moslem, and 
yenerable to both Latin and Greek. An oblong area, of some 
1,800 ft. by 900 ft., surrounded by a massive wall, and within 
the nearly bare plane which surmounts it, is adorned by fa- 
mous mosques, and covered with earth, which the piety of a 
former caliph purified from infidel defilement 
diture, it is said, of seventy-five camel-loads of rose-water. 
Here stands the mosque of Omar, one of the most famous 
sanctuaries on earth; here stood the yet more venerable 
sanctuaries raised ay ee, babel, and by Sol 
Vast galleries and lofty piers beneath the present surface 
show bow, in accordance with the description of Josephus, 
the level of the highest part of the mountain was carried on 


towards the south and east png ee Fm, aro 





“soiioee most capectall by those of the magnificent 
shortly before the Christia, era. The southern 
terraced mountain reached a sheer height of 150 ft. 

Now it is upon this sacred Mr. — supposes that 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was built by the Emperor 
Constantine. Tradition, on the other hand, in which there 
seems ty for any break to have occur- 
red, sends the Latin and Greek pi 
tions in a building situated in an en 
city, and long known by that name. 
gation of the whole structure of the Haram will, when com- 
plete, enable a competent judge to distinguish with certitude 
the masonry of Moslem, of Crusader,and of Roman, from 
that of Asmonean times, and to trace beneath all the mighty 
relics of the work of Solomon. It will then be no longer 
matter of doubt whether it was possible for the scene of the 
entombment to have been so near the site of the Holy of 
Holies ; nor can we fail to expect that the tion of that 
sanctuary itself, of the Tower of Antonia, of the subterranean 


to pay their devo- 
ly different part of the 
he thorough investi- 


passage con: the latter with the Lay tae the 
four gates lead m the Temple inclosure to Zion, and to 
the lower city, will all be ly recovered and determined 
by excavation 


There is one point connected with the exploration of Pal- 

estine to which, so far as we are aware, attention has not as 
yet been directed. The chief records which we are now 
slowly learning to decipher in Egypt are sepulchral. Tem- 
les and palaces exist in that unchanging climate, as th 
ave done in the Mesopotamian ci in sculptured 
cords of their builders, engraved in pictorial representations 
and in long inscriptions on marble slabs that lined the stately 
ts. But our chief knowledge of history 

and manners has been derived from the tombs, from the se- 
puichral rites,from the Book of the Dead, and from the 
papyri enclosed in the mummy cases. In Palestine this source 
of information, if it exist, is as yet untouched. We are, in- 
deed, aware of numerous tombs. We know of the existence 
of a remarkable series of sepulchres, called the tombs of the 
kings, which can in no way be nye fn ag either 
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BACHELOR-HOOD.— 


What a pitiful thing an old bachelor is, 
With his cheerless house and his rueful phiz! 
On a bitter cold night, when the fierce winds blow, 
And when mother earth is covered with snow— 
When his fire is out, and in shivering cread 
He slips neath the sheets of his lonely bed— 

How he draws up his toes, 

All incased in yarn hose, 

And he buries his nose 

"Neath the chilly bed clothes, 

That his nose and his toes, 

Still incased in yarn hoes, 

May not chance to get froze! 
Then he puffs and he blows, and says that he knows 
No mortal on earth ever suffered such woes. 

And. with ahs and with ohs, 

With his limbs to dispose, 
So that neither his toes nor his nose may be froze, 
To his slumber in silence the bachelor goes. 


Tom Hoop. 
=z 





Chess. 


ConpvuctTzp sy Captain G. H. MACKENZIB 


PROBLEM, No, 993,—By Mr. 8. Loyd. 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 
White to play and maie in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 092, 


White. Black. 
1 KttoQs | 1 K tks Kt 
2Pto Kt 4 2KtoK3 
3K toB5 3 KtoK4 
4 RtoK7 mate. 


NEW YORK CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


4, and Dr. Barnett, who has won 10 and lost 4. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


Thompson and Mackenzie. 





FRENCH OPENING. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. M. Mr. T. Mr. M. Mr. T. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 4% KtoK3 Pot 
2PtwoQé Pte Qé 2B BtKBS PtoK B3 
rt Oe Bto Q Kt5 2 PtoKR4 Ptks KP 
4BtoQ3s8 P tks 27 P tks P RtoKB 
5 Btks P KttoK B3 WPtoK Kt4 KtoQ2 
6BtoK Kt5 PtoQB3 Hitt fh KtoQB2 
7 Ktto K BS ys R4 SO RtoKRB4 RtoQaq 
8 BtoQ2 ttoQ4¢ 31 Rto KB7ch Rto Q2 
9 Castles (6) Kt tks Q Kt SZRtoK BS PtoQ Kt4 
10 P tks Kt B tks P 33 PtoK Ri) P tks R P 
ll B tks B a5 34 Kt P tks BtoQ Kt2 
12 RtoK oP 35 KtoK 8 PtoQ B4 
18 Rto K8 py A, 4 36 Btks B K tks B 
14 Kt to K5 ttke Kt(c) | 37 Rtks KP £ to9 Ets 
15 P tks Kt B to Q2 (¢@) SSRtoKB6 RtoK2 
a ae 6 RtoQB 39 KtoK4 PtoQR4 
17 RweQRs beg Kt3 1 Regs PtoQB5 
Berka Beda |urugs EogEt 
1 ¢ 2 toQB8ch 
» Om he b=  Kto9 5 K to Q Kt38 
21 KB tks Q ch tke 4 PtoK? R tke. 
2 PtoKB4 PtoKk Kkt3 45 P Queens 
@ KtoB2 K to K 2(¢) 
And wins. 

(a) We are inclined 

one of P tks P. 
bringing the Q B into play. 
as ite gives upa Pawn bere for the purpose of more rapidly 
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A Tournament game played last week between Messrs.| form achain which 


(A) | to be completely official, in which Prussia is warned 


* | and in excess of the ordinary 


to . 
getting the QB P wows probably bare cot Waite the 


CHESS IN PARIS. 


The following game was played in the the Grand Tourney for 
the Emperor’s prize, at the late Paris International Chess Con- 
gress, between Messrs, Kolisch and Golmayo. 


SaLvio Gamsir. 





White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr, K. Mr. G. Mr. K. Mr. G. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 22 KttoQB3 KttoQ2 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 23 RtoKsqeh K to 
8 KttoK BS PtoK Kt4 = eeu Kt tke Kt 
4BtoQB4 PtoK Kt5 25 B tks Kt to Kon 
5 Ktto K5 QtoK R5dch | 26 RtoKk5 B tks P 
6KtoB Kt to K R3(a)|27 Btks KBP RtoK Bsq 
E44} PtoK B6 28 RtoK6ch(e) KtoQ 
8 PtoK Kt8 QtoK R6ch | 289 Rto K 7ch Poe 
9 KtoB2 See re S30 BtoKR4 BtoK Kt8 
10 K to K3 yay LR 81 KttoK4ch B tks Kt ch 
1L BtoKB Kt to KBéch(c) | 32 K tks B s gay: 8q 
12 P tks Kt BtoK R8ch |3883 RtoK6ch es 
18 K to K4 P to Q4ch SM QBtksR Rtks KB 
14 K tke P PtoQ Bsch(d)| 35 RtoK B6 RtoK Kt2 
15 KtoK4 Q tks R 344 Rto Kt 5ch 
16 BtksB Q tks RP 87 KtoK 5 PtoKR4 
17 KttksKKtP QtkeK KtP |88RtoBT7ch KtoK eq 
be 123° 39 RtksQKtP K to Bag 
19 rey tks bya K to Kt “4 
20 KttoK KtoK2 RtksQRP PtoKR 
2 BtoK Kt? KRtoQsq 4 RtoQRs 

And wins, 


2 


(a) The move introduced by Mr. Cochrane, of P to K B6 is 
generally allowed to be the best at this period of the game. 
(>) P to K B 4 is much stronger. 
(c) Well played. The counter attack given by this move ought, 
we believe, to have won the game. 
(d) Black should have taken the K R at once, as if White had 
then checked with B at Q Kt 5, he must have lost his Queen; as 
it is, the move made by Mr. Golmayo costs him a piece. 

(*) White plays here with great judgment. 


£ 





Tue Frxances oF New YorK—PERTINENT SvuGGEstions. 
—The President of the Citizens’ Association, writes a iong let- 
ter to the Comptroller of New York, under date of January 
10, in which considerable fault is found with the management 
of the city finances. The debt of the city being $42,142,176 50, 
the association contend that the $15,000,000 of the Sinking 
Fund should be applied to its liquidation, leaving an amount 
of $27,142,176 50 unliquidated. City property to the value of 
,000,000, it is contended, should be sold, and the proceeds 
applied to the same purpose, leaving a balance of indebtedness 
oF $22,142,176 50. The selling of the markets is advocated on 
the ground that while the city receives only $100,000 for their 
use, were they sold and the proceeds properly invested an an- 
nual interest of $350,000 would accrue from the fund ($5,000,- 
000) so invested. It is also maintained that were the markets 
in private hands improvements thereupon would ly en- 
hance value to $20,000,000, the tax upon whic! —s 
to the city would be $250,000. Of the $22,142,176 50, it 
held that $10,782,800 should be paid from the proceeds of the 
Croton Water Department, leaving a balance of $11,859,376 
50. The mn further prove that the expenses of the 
| government and commissions ought not to exceed $12,950,- 
annually, and contend, accordingly, that the revenue from 
Croton water, the wharves and piers, excise and other sources 
ought to be $6,000,000, leaving a yearly balance of $6,950,000, 


Great EcLipsE or THE Sun oy 1868.—At the last meetin 
of the Royal Society of London, the president and council had 
consideration 


under the means to be employed in making 
complete observations of the total ecli P the poet . 


o! 
The ecli Will be of the greatest posible a 
Cone icine Garena such : 


only be made during the brief interval of the totality, The 
total phase will be visible in India, but elsewhere only in 
countries practically unavailable. Recent observations on the 


Upwards of one hundred and fifty games have been played in ay ryt i oad th e oneal oem of 
this contest since the first of January, so that in all probability | peculiar interest. 

the whole affair will be over by about the middle of next month. 
The three players who are ahead at present are Mr. Dill, who 
has won 12 and lost 2; Mr. Mackenzie, who has won 22 and lost | Nose Protector”—a case lioed 


NovELTiEs.—One of the latest Paria fashions is a “ Ladies’ 
happenin, Aved Sane at ‘ane tay bt ng 
ap) age. new of je ust in- 
troduced into the Paris fashionable world. This ts & bracelet 
intended for ladies whose husbands are decorated with the 
cross of the of Honour. Reductions of the cross in 
all the variety of enamels of which the original is composed 

encircles the wrist loosely over the ordi- 
nary bracelet, and for untitled ladies forms a substitute for 
the armorial bracelet worn by persons of rank, When, as is 
not unfrequently the case, the husband has several “ decora- 
tions,” each one is introduced into the bracelet. It is not 
likely that the fashion will be imitated in England, for the 
reason that there are very few “ decorated” people there.--Court 
Journal, 

Fresco Po.ireness Itivsrratep.—The Emperor of the 
French received the Diplomatic Body on New Year's Day as usu- 
al, but made no sensational speech. He merely affirmed once 
more “ his constant desire to remain at peace with all the Pow: 
ers.” On the same day La Presse contained an article, believed 
not France which checks her, but the Treaty of ie a 
alliance between France and Austria is threatened; an under. 
—s between Russia and Prussia is openly admitted; Italy 
is called an ally of Prussia, and the Italian Governmeut is warned 
that France has no longer any obligation towards Italy. The 
writer by declaring that the only policy is to show 
Prussia “that France has the means of enforcin respect for 
treaties, and to signify to Italy that she is resolutely determined 
to do so.” La Presse further declares that Prussian armaments 
are a disquieting element in the situation. 

’ 

A New Cuaniras.e Tazory.—At the su, ion of Mi . 

dett Coutts, an association has been anol for wo et a 








to think that this move is better than the | suffering in the Eastern district of London, based “4 
, as the second player has great difficulty in| some idea that wages paid for work done are pence we = 


really useful to the poor than gifts in charity, Men of various 
persuasions have met on a common ground to perform a public 


" . - : ; 
2 paged Kt to K BS White might have taken the Q service; and, with the unanimous vote of the Dissenters, the 
» 


chosen dent is the Bishop of London, Th 
epee ne pa pet the Scaastqemn nie 


- the 
Black to force an exchange of cleansing of the streets, alleys, and courts, and the making or re- 


pairing of roads, The labour — will be supplementary, 
; ngs under the loca} is. 
Money will be needed. Miss Burdett Coutts hag ray aha 


2 haps 
(A) Black’s B is oo out of play that we believe his best plsn Ly the wages of two hundred aud fifty persozis for six mon ths 


t eighteenpence # day ; she has guarantced the rent of d 
required for stone-breaking,—¢iD”.oyment suited to dock ‘la- 
wand bas ogpirib-'ed £500 towards the road-making, 
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INSURANCE. 
“NOTHING SUCCEEDS ,LIKE SUCCESS.” g 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y¥. 

I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 








Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND OR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 

Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in{City and Country. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are —s or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce upon your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired ? 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
oforder Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Ordoesa thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
isasediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? Do you 
have spells of short breathing or a" Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you have spells o! nting or rushes of blood 
to the head? Is your memory impaired? Is your mind con- 
stantly dwell upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 





to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
start or jump? Is Le sleep broken or restless ? the lustre 
of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 


——_ —_ yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
bd ess with thé same energy? Do you feel as much confidence 
in youn ? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia. 
Have you restless nights? Your back weak, your knees weak, 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint? 

Now, reader,self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in iy-- health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic‘ 
persevering, successfal business-men! are always 
generative organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of pee 
of the heart. They are never af 4 they cannot succeed in busi- 
ness; they don’t me sad and discouraged; they are always 

lite and pleasant in the company of ladies, and look you and 
om right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
inflamed by running to excess. These will not only ruin 
Heir constitution, but also those they do business with or for. 

How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those o 6 that has reduced the general system so much 
as to induce almost every other een pe lanacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost every other form of disease 
which humanity is heir to, and the r cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the right 


6. 

Diseases of these 7 require the use of diuretic. HELM. 
BOLD’s FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the great Diuretic, and 
is a certainScure for diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, Gravel, 
Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female Complaints, General Debility, 
and aT tienes of the Urinary Organs, whether existing in Male 
or Female, from whatever cause originating and no matter of how 


those whose 


h standing 
» Ifno treatment is submitted to, Consumption or insanity may 
ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from these sources, 
and the health and happiness, and that of posterity, depends upon 
prompt use of a reliable remedy. 
Helmbold’s Extract Bachu, established upward of 18 years, 

prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist, 

504 Broadway, New York, aud 

104 South 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
¥ Price—81 25 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $6 50, delivered to any 
address. Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to Amsprican Szwing Macnunmves at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tas Hows Macurns Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 
699 BROADWAY, New Work. 





HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The =o of “brilliant operations” are no more. The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the neecs sit; 
of the knife, which uently endangered the life of the patien 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating action ot the Ointment, and their lives spared to 
sy + pa Law # ATS ee the cones in its Sonne : 

and impercep: ut thoro' an eradicates 
it'from the system. The Pills cleanse ana purity the blood 
Gold by all Draggista. at) 


540 MILES 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


The Track being Laid and Trains Running 

WITHIN TEN MILES OF THE SUMMIT OF THE 
ROOKY MOUNTAINS. 

The remaining ten miles will be finished as soon as the weather 
permits the road-bed to be sufficiently packed to receive the rails, 
The work continues to be pushed forward in the rock cuttings 
on the western slope with unabated energy, and a much larger 
force will be employed during the current year than ever before. 
The prospect that the whole : 
GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE 


Completed in 1870, 
was never better. 


The means provided for the construction of this Great National 
Work are ample. The United States grants its Six per Cent 
Bonds at the rate of from $16,000 to $48,600 per mile, for whic bi 
takes a second lien a8 security, and receives payment to a large if 
not to the full extent of its claim in services. These Bonds are 
issued as each twenty-mile section is finished, and after it has 
been examined by United States Commissioners and pro- 
nounced to be in all respects a first-class road, thoroughly sup- 
plied with depots, repair-shops, stations, and all the necessary 
rolling stock and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres of land 
to the mile, which will be a source of large revenue tothe Com- 
pany. Much of this land in the Platte Valley is among the most 
fertile in the world, and other large portions are covered with 
heavy pine forests and abound in coal of the best quality. 

The Company is also authorized to issue its own First Mortgage 
Bonds to an amount eqna! to the issue of the Government and no 
more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and Hon. Oakes Ames are Trustees 
for the Bondholders, and deliver the Bonds to the Company only 
as the work progresses, so that they always represent an actual 
and productive value. 

The authorized capital of the Company is One Hundred Million 
Dollars, of which over five millions have been paid in upon the 
work already done. 


BARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 
At present, the profits of the Company are derived only from 
ite local traffic, but this is already much more than sufficient to 
pay the interest on all the Bonds the Company can issue, if not 
another mile were built. It is not doubted that when the road 
is completed the through traffic of the only line connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, and 
as there will be no competition, it can always be done at profit- 
able rates. 
It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, in fact, a 
Government work, built under the supervision of Government 
officers, and to a large extent with Government money, and that 
its bonds are issued under Government direction. It is believed 
that no similar security is so carefully guarded, and certainly no 
other is based upon a larger or more valuable property. As the 
Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
are offered for the present at 90 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, they 
are the cheapest security in the market, being more than 15 per 
cent. lower than U. 8. Stocks. They pay 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 

or over NINE PER CENT. upon the investment. Subscriptions 
will be received in New York at the Company’s Office, No. 20 
Nassau street, and by 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau st., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall st., 

JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall st., 

and by the Compapy’s advertised Agents throughont the United 
States. Remittances should be made in drafts or other fands par 
in New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge by return 
express. Par ies subscribing through local agents, will look to 
them for the *afe delivery. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the Company’s Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent free on application. 

JOHN J. CI3SOO, Treasurer, New York. 
November 23, 1867. 


Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 


For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 


IMBREDE’S—NEW WEDDING CARDS, 
G GSS or $79 BROADWAY. 











YOUR OCUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANOts & LOUTREL, 


IMBREDE’S 
—THREE NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELOP: 
S88 or 872 BROADWAY. 








No, 45 
oe et 





IMBREDE’S~MONOGRAMS SUPERBLY ILLUMINATED 
G MO Ra ty ot era BROADWAT. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD COIN. 


SECURE PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


First ‘Mortgage,§ Thirty Year, Six {per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN, 


Represent the preferred claim upon one of the MOsT IMPORTANT 
LINES OF COMMUNICATION IN THB WORLD, as jt is the sole link 
between the Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin, over 
which the immense overland travel must pass, and the 


Main Trunk Line Across the Continent. 
The Road is now nearly completed from Sacramento to the 
Richest Mining Regions in the Salt Lake Basin, and is being ra- 
pidly carried forward by the largest force of laborers ever em- 
ba Soy by any Railroad Company on this continent. 

6 — L ——— ——- of bad eae sur- 
passes revious expectations, an table beyond paralle! 
even omen the oldest roads in tatstene. The Earnings and Ex 
pe for the Quarter ending October 31, were as follows, IN 


Gross Earnings. Operating Expenses. 
$693,847.92 $102,088.61 


This result, however, would have been far r but for the 
inability of wagon teams to forward the freight and passengers 
from the Lowe greed terminus in the mountains. 
The Uni States Government and the &tate and Cities of 
—- bave so aided and fostered 
e Com 


Net Earnings. 
$491,759.31 


the Great Enterprise, that 
pany will assume very light annual Interest obligations, 


and will have the following ample Resources at command for the 
Construction : 


DONATIONS in Lands, Bonds, Concessions, &c., 
without li 


$12,800,000 
11,000, 





Resources, first 726 miles.......ccesseesssecee «+++» 877,834,000 


The FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS are in sums of $1,000 each, 
with the semi-annual gold coupons attached, and are offered for 
sale, for the present, at ®& per cent. and accrued interest from 
July 1st, in currency, at which rate they yield nearly NINE PEK 
CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 

These =e: —— by 3 Pacific et ome of Con- 
gress, are issued only as the work progresses, an e same ex- 
tent only as the Bonds ted by the Government, and are the 
prior lien. upon the whole valuable property furnished by the 
above Resources. They possess s assurances and advan- 
tages over other oe Securities, and are destined to rank 
among THE BEST INVESTMENTS IN THE WORLD, from 
their unusual attractions of safety, soundness, and profit. 


Conversions of Government Securities 
INTO 
CENTRAL PACIFIC FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
now realize for the holders from 12 to 18 PER CENT. ADVAN- 
TAGE, WITe THE SAME RATS OF INTEREST. 
Bonds can be obtained through the subscribers directly, or 
through responsible Banking agencies. 
oe Pamphlets, ps and information can be had at 
e 
OFFICE OF THE C. P. BR. R., CO., 
No. 54 WILLIAM 8T., N. Y., and of 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents ot the C. P. BR. R. Ce., 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORE 





What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


This is a question which the public has a right to ask, and it 
has also a 8 tforward and eatisfac- 
tury reply. The answer shall be given ly and squarely, trom 
the personal testimony of thousands who have used the prepara- 
tion during the last thirty years. 

These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the preparation will 

ly relieve in tion, 


wie tee Poy ay fever, 
Regulate the flow of the 


Cure eve ante ct 6, 
Tranq rena, 


rrects and without necessitating any interru 
oa of! the ordinary evocation of all those minor complaints 
body whi too often, lead to nic 


in their own or 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best ite 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4&4 CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists.§ 
~ CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 
Heirs Wanted for hidden treasures, due to thousands, 
to be found in an extraordinary publication, sent post free to any 
part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, 
painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 
HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y. 
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25 
= CENTRAL BRAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY) 
R H O E & C O From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New York. 
- = at Hampton Junction with the Dela Lacks- 
PRIN.TERS’ AND BINDERS’ WAREHOUSE, wanguand Western andat aston with the Lehigh Valle 
Railroad ts connectio: forming a direct e to 
rr. 29 AND 3i GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 





TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


| PRINTING MACHINES, __|.2egpmnmsvenenmeimannn 


| ADAMS’ PRESSES, 
t BED AND PLATEN JOB ANP CARD PRESSES, 
_ Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS 
= Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
Electrotype Offices. 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 














SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &. 
With but one change of cars, 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Nov. 25, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows : 
6.30 a. m., for Easton, Bethelem, Mauch Chunk, Williamsvort, 


8.30 A.M., W Trata xd Fen i Junction, Stroudsb 
a or Flemington, Junction, Strou 
Scranton, sa; Great t Bend, &e. “> 


bg  oap, 
ast Line wie Easton, entown, 


, Pitts- 
» = ant the West, with but one change of cars to Cincinnati 


: N ed 
Eb weer Le ULAR MOT Grccuone’ Wit’ Normers Cott and Pitesagais se hes 
“ orthern Cen an ja ‘ond 
em- TIME CIRCULAR NOTES Refeeed He elo, ond Re Ol Ragens. Cone at Junction 
d Letters of Oredit with Dela Lackawanna an es 
= WATCHES - Sleeping Care through from New York to Chi eng 
a . m FOR 12’ m- for Easton Allen Mauch =, x, aWahebenre, 
IN FINE JEWELRY TRAVELLERS, Resting p Feteval be, Reavisberg, embia, Lonny 
AND SILVER WARE. AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 4p. tr Easton. "es 

. DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. Cnalk, Banden terrisbars : ittsborg, Chit ss, 

Articles suitable for Connects at Harrisburg wi' i trains for Wiliimu, 
the Sleeping cars to Pitts! 
ers WEDDING PRESENTS, 510 p. m., for Som le snd Flemington. 

5 45 p.m., “for Junction and intermediate stations, 

| Of HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 700 p.m., ’ for Somerville. 
hat 800 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
ae, SILVER WEDDINGS. Harrisburg, Pittsbu -_ the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 





BENEDICT BROS., 


A TN Ze 
Sas TS TS 
eas 





IN = JN 
cy 





City through to Pitts yurg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 














500 Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
m0 UP-TOWN, 691 BROADWAY, —————— tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty treet, N. R., rato. 
tor House, ai 0. way, No. 10 
- Between Aautiy ant Donets Gtevete. EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, Greenwich Bt., andat prinelpel Hotele, | ; 
900 BENEDICT BROS., Jewellers, 171 Broadway, corner of ESTABLISHED 1839. H P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent. CKER, Superintendent. 
00 Courtland Street. Foot of 14th Street, Bast River. ERIE RAILWAY 
ch, BENEDICT BROS., Brooklyn, 234 Fulton Street. GEO. JACKSON BURNET & CO. = 
for . ; me Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
7 Sole agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also agents for CASTINGS 
the American Waltham Watches. A fine line of Holidsy Goods of every description. 0.00 A.M Duokiry and all pointe West und South. Ralamanca, 
mn- in stock, comprising Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds and Silver- | COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 8.30 A.M. Weg Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
he Ee Pe ' TRON RAILINGS,| 10.09 a.M. Express Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 
be ll ean also bo cent by Express. and all kinds of aicinals powcr pana 
. ‘ay Train, for wn and intermediate Stations, 
nk J/OuHN SLATER ’ WROUGHT AND OAST IRON WORE 4.30.P.M. Way ———, stopping at Sterling's Janction, Turn- 
ws (LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) for Building and other purposes. ao ~~) leprae tepretaton 
FA 5.00 P.M for Suffern and intermediate Statio 
SHIONABLE OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. or, Wight Ly yy ey - + ns. 
BOOT MAK'ER, Office, 201 Cemtre Street, on 16 end, all ints Goath en Wert. 
“ . -M. r fern term: te Statior 
. No, 290 BROADWAY, Cor. of Howard, New York. |¢ 39 pM. Neb a aR Daily, for Rochester Buffalo » Bala- 
b N.E.Corne: Reade Street, NEW YORK. kirk and all points West and South. By 
Makes to order and keeps ou hand a a ~~ of Boots this this Train in Bleeptang Coaches will run through to Cin- 


N- and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, rted English Pectoral. 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball I dhoce, at romee- A 


or ble prices 
r | For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 


THE Colds, —— Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
m and Consumption. 
of Ib Probably never before in the whole his' of medicine, has 
4 10 N y anythi ng wou so widely and so deeply a the confidence of 
mankind, as this excellent remedy for pulmonary complaints. 
: Bstablished in 1822. Through a long series of years, and among most of the races of 
’ 


y 
men it has risen higher and higher in their estimation, as it has 


eekly Newspaper, publish Saturda become better known. Its uniform character and power to cure 
4@ a Ay oe erey y Morning, in th the various affections of the lungs and throat, have att it known 


LIT gig s form f ieee G to tonng children, it is at th _- yao 
orms of disease and to yo esame time the 

NEWS, PO Ics, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, most ny S that an be given ~ -y~\- ————-. 
This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to | 0, and a a oe os 
agalest + sudden attacks of Croup, it should be kept 

the public at the rate of ~~ hand in every family, and ind as all m4 sometimes subject 
Six Dollars per annum, or 19 Cents Weekly. ne colds and coughs, should be provided with this antidote for 


N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving | Although settled Consamption is thought incurable, still 
Free, for payment of 1 Year’s Subscription in ad- gut cen es cases where the disease seemed settled, have 





vance. eg ty mn ly —_*> and the patient restored to sound health 
wy A ectoral. 8o complete is its mastery over 
t CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, the y  - the Lungs and bay toy the most obstinate of 
- Lucas’s ‘CE ALBERT thems yield to it. When nothing else could reach gg under the 
’ ALLan’s SIR WAL ALTER SCOTT, Cherry Pectoral ther sub ide and 
4 SruarT’s WASHINGTON, Singers and Speakers ag great protection 
treson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIM, from it. 
» Knieut’s LORD NELSON. Asthma is always relieved aud often wholly cured by it. 
Buckizr’s *"-.£2AUL’8, LONDON, Bronchitis is generally cured by taking the Cherry Pec- 
Portrait 0%, @NL. HAVELOC toral in small and frequent doses. 
HuRagine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C’Y pT oe eae are its virtues known that we need not publish the 
THE CASTLE OF a Le Som Stanfield’s Picture, certificates of them fully maintained. do more than assure the public that 
Waxpzsrorps’s MARY 9 OF SCOTS, its qualities are full 
Lanpeusn’s DIGNITY AN-* IMPUDENGA Aver’ 
Cor eer ee yer’s Ague Cure, 
ANDESFORDE’S FLO: HT1 
Wixrs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD — Por Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 
Wanpuevoape’s J DR. KANE. —a it Fever, — Ague, Pestodionl or Bili- 
= 1 any —Z- Niagara, from an original drawing made Fever, dc. and indeed all the affeo- 
oo ee le ee irted by Mall or Express, -a—- ji} 
on @ paste board roller. 
—aligadenass As its name wees Seen, Saint ieee, ee not fail. Con- 
ic, Quinine, uw nor any other 
CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: mineral oF polsonous tubetance whatever, toa. 


- umber 
to THANE Corres, $15 With any Alijon Engraving to getter up, district re ter n = importance of its cures in the ague 


y 
Tax Cops, $40, Engraving to each Subscriber. Byte ck the history of A medicin: ide is grati 
Twarrr Copms, $80, with tn Eedevinn te to each Subscriber, the acknow’ acknowledguients we recelve of the rad redial eure ted 














cinnati without ¢: 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, y, for the West. 


Also Way Trains for Boiling , Passaic ‘and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12.00 M., and 1. + 4.00, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 o’ clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate 


Scnpay Trams —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M 
and 8.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P. ne Express, for Dunkirk 
Buffalo, ester, ca and all points West and South— 
11.00 PM. for Paterson and Port Jervis. 

Trains run through to wo Dunkirk and Buf- 
falo without of —— and in direct conn wi 
all Southern and Western Lin 








pany all Night Trains. 
Tickets can be obtai at the *s offices —241 Broad- 
way—Depot foot of Chambers se New York, and Long Dock 
Wah ’ H. RIDDLE, 
Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. Gen'l Bup’t. 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


FANOY GOODS, 
PERFUMERY, ODOR-CASES, 
IVORY COMBS AND BRUSHES, 
SHELL COMBS, SCENT-BOTILES, 
FANCY COLOGNE BOTTLES, 
TOILET ARTICLES, &c., &c. 
A Large Variety at Reduced Prices, 
DELLUC & CO., 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. 
7OSEPH GILLOTT’S STHEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
OSEPH Or ve 
TRADE MAREK: GILLOTT Name and 
{win ie, Mae 


The well sy b vey > permease . umbers, 
nin eat ey 2 
Myubiis in seapect toad iat abs FOR GILLOTT'S 


CAUTION !—Ap injunction was by the Supreme Court 
rae wnt enue — oS ry F, al Tee, January, 1867, 
Huway Owzn, JOSEPH GILLOTT Jom, 
Sole Agent 91 John y. 
TURKISH BATHS, 
No. A3 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
Don’t fail to try one before leaving the city, 











extre Copy of the ALseon fe obstinate cases, and where other remedies had wholl 
laa coda _ Lnseelimated Bersont, citer resident in, ortravellig threagh 
ADVERTISING RATE: Gare daily. be protected by taking the Ague 
4 ts per line, -- eeomeiee. - me ay Compiets ts, —~ I from torpidity of the Li- 
b « “ « fp aophnptmys — Ld activity. an excellent remedy, stimulating the Liver into healthy 
Money transmitted in registered ‘or Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is cell 
ol, eter ee ths the Office, in letters or PO. remedy, preeuns aay Whip semachhie ote chen _= 
Tas ALBION is carriers at the residence of subscri -— = 
berm in the cities of New York and Brookiye. . Pu. J A AAT RY » Prsctlead end 
WM. H,. MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, Analytical sound 
Propri Price $1 00 per Bottle. 
ete at Bold by all Drogaista everywhere 









Gentlemen, 6 toS4,u., 2t097 u. Ladies, 9 A, M, to 1, 
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THE ALBION. 











ALBION PREMIUMS FOR 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 


APPLETONS POPULAR EDITION, z 
Comprising the following Volumes: 
OLIVER TVST, AMERICAN NOTES, DOMBEY & SON, MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, OUR MUTUAL FRIEND = 
CHRISTY TORIES, TALE OF TWO CITIES, HARD TIMES, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, BLEAK HOUSE, 
one PICK WICK PAPERS, DAVID COPPERFIELD, BARNABY RUDGE, «__ OLD CURIOSITY sHOP 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, SKETCHES & PICTURES FROM ITALY. 
Under a Special Arrangement with the Publishers, Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS !! 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, 
The ALBION One Year, with any Six of the above Edition, for $6. ws 
Vo 


TO CLUBS OF THREE, 
The ALBION One Year to each, with the Complete Edition in 11 Parts, for $18. 





TO CLUBS OF FIVE, 
The ALBION One Year to each, with TWO Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 


On 
WE ALSO OFFER ‘ 
> : . M4 s . . *. Tr . 
Appleton s New Library Edition, (now in course of Publication) in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 32 Plates, as follows ere 
VOL, I.—PICKWICK PAPERS, VOL, 2.—OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, VOL. 3.—NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, VOL. 4.—GREAT EXPECTATIONS, tm 
BARNABY RUDGE, LITTLE DORRITT, OLIVER TWIST, MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, bee 
SKETCHES AND PICTURES FROM ITALY. TALE OF TWO CITIES, BLEAK HOUSE. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. = 
AMERICAN NOTES. CHRISTMAS STORIES. nai 
VOL. 5.—HARD TIMES, D. 
DOMBEY & SON, 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, 


The ALBION One Year and any Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 





TO CLUBS OF THREE, 
The ALBION One Year toeach, and any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 


TO CLUBS OF FIVE, ; 
The ALBION One Year to each, and the Complete Library Edition, (5 Vols.) and alsoa Complete Set of the Popular Edition, for $30. 
TO CLUBS OF TEN. 
The ALBION One Year to each, two Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of the Popular Edition, for $60. 





TT 


The above books will all be forwarded, postace ramp, Tarovenour tue Unrirep States. Any present subscriber forwarding us two or more additional 
subscriptions, will be entitled to the Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six numbers ready for delivery ; and the remainder of the series will 
follow at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New Illustrated Library Edition will appear within six weeks ; the remaining Volumes following not less frequently than one per 

{ month ; and all the Premiums above specified will be forwarded as rapidly as published. } 
To subseribers in the British N. A. Provinces, West Indies, South Auvwriow, Mexico and Europe—owing to the want of an International Copyright law— 
the above specified Premiums are deliverable at the Albion office, in New York ; with U. S. postage added in money , or paid to Express Companies, or other 
forwarders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instructions. 
All the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs, are payable srrictty 1x apvance ; and the remittances considered at the risk of the subscrib- | 
ers, unless forwarded by Post Office Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 
} Any Daily paper, in America, published in a city. of not less than 100,000 inhabitants, inserting this advertisement conspicuously six times, and forwarding 
the numbers containing the same to the Albion office, will be entitled to a complete set of both the Library Edition, and the ester Edition, free, postage paid ; 
and to any Weekly paper inserting the same four times conspicuously, and calling attention to the advertisement Editorially, will be forwarded, postage paid, a 
complete set of the Popular Edition. 
All communications and remittances must be addressed, postage paid, to 


WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 





